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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to , determine: (1) 
characteristics of illiterate adults enrolled at St. Teresa's VIP, 
and (2) implications of these characteristics for r training volunteer 
tutors. A review was conducted of related research and opinion 
articles. A total of 48 students were interviewed concerning 
educational background, reasons for attending adult classes and 
degree to which adult school had helped, if any. Students were also 
tested on the Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) to determine 
their educational achievement. The students showed great enthusiasm 
for learning. The four areas that are probably the most important for 
tutors to know about are: (1) The background of the students; (2) 
What the student knows or can do well; (3) What kinds of things the 
student needs or wants to learn; and (4) How to teach — techniques, 
methods, materials. (CK) 
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CHAPTER I 
INTROQUCTIQN 

Although greal: strides have been msd© during 
ths past century toward the irradication cr illiteracy 
in the United States, the inability of many adults to 
read and write is still a fact that is very much with 
us. The percentage af i-i-iiter^snre ^snults in the city 
of St. Louis actually increased between the 1S5G and 
19B0 censuses,'' making the need for effective adult^ 
basic education programs 1: -^ere imminent. 

Background 

The Voluntary Improvement Program CVIP] is an 
educational program in St. Louis, Missouri, for adults 
who have less than a high school education « The students 
are primarily adults who voluntarily devote two or four 
hours aach week to studying reading, mathematics, and 
English under the instruction of a tutor, for the pur- 
pose of bettering themselves through education. The 
tutors are volunteers, most 6f whom have no training or 
experience in the field of education., but who themselves 
have completed high school and, for the most part, have 

'Census statistics, together vjith interpretations 
thereof, may be found in Appendix I, pp. 99-100. 
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at; least begun education bayond high school. Although 
a good number of volunteers are teachers--on elementary, 
secondary, or university level — few, if any, have had 
previous training or experience in tvhe field of adult 
basic education."^ 

The VIP center at St. Teresa's Church, located 
in the heart of the "inner city," was one of sixteen 
centers operating in the city of St. Louis during the 
-19SS-1S63 school year. As of May, 19B9, it had an en- 
rollment of ISO students, approximately thirty percent 
of whom were unable to show that they could read beyond 
a Third Grade level at the time of their enrollment. 
The percentage of students assigned to literacy classes 
was greater at St. Teresa's than at other VIP centers. ^ 
Dye to the large enrollment of illiterate persons at St. 
Teresa's, concerted efforts to provide suitable learning 
experiehCBS for these adults, and to provide training for 
tutors to enable thern to deal with the students effective- 
ly vera sorely needed. ^ 

'Characteristics of tutors of the students in- 
volved in this study are included in Appendix I, pp. 117- 
118. 

Statistics in' this regard are included in Appen- 
dix I, pp. 102-103. 

^^A more complete description of the Voluntary 
Improvement Program of St. Teresa's VIP is included in 
Appendix I , pp. 101-120, 
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St^auoment: oF t:h3 Problem 
Approxina-tQly thir-ty percent of the atuden-ts 
enrolled in St:, Teresa Voluntary Improvement Program 
during the 19SS-19B9 school year, were placed in li^Brecy 
classes because oP their inability to read beyond a Third 
Grade level. Students in the program are tutored by vol 
unteers, many of whom have no previous teaching experi- 
ence of any kind with underprivileged, undereducated j 
adults« The pur^poses of this study were to determine 
13 characteristics of illiterate adults enrolled at St. 
Teresa's VIP, and 2] implications of these character- 
istics for training volunteer tutors. 

Hypotheses 

Presumed characteristics of the students include 
the following: All have limited literacy skills. Most 
are Negro migrants from rural areas of Southern states c 
They are highly motivated, and seek opportunities for im-- 
proving themselves. While some received little education 
because of their families' economic situations, others 
were products of inferior educational establishments. 
Most are unskilled workers and have low incomes. Most 
live, or have recently lived, in or near Census Tract 
of the city of St. Louis. 

Students expect their tutors to be sensitive to 

Appendix I, pp. 79-120, contains a discussion 
of the problems faced by groups possessing each of these 
characteristics, from a statistical and historical per- 
spective* 
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their needs. Background informat;ion that will provide 
tutors vyith an understanding oF the kinds of hardships 
their students have endured, and the kinds oF problems 
they meet in their daily lives, should thereFore be an 
integral part or the tutor- training program. General 
inFormation such as that contained in Appendix I, as 
well as speciFic inFormation regarding each student's 
goals, background, and problems should be available to 
tutors. 

Limitations oF the Study 
This research investigates the characteristics 
and educational needs oF the illiterate adults enrolled 
in one school, St. Teresa^s VXF in St. Louis, Missouri, 
during the 1968-1963 school year, and their implications 
For training non-proFessional , volunteer tutors. Since 
recommendations For tu tor training are based on character 
istics oF a speciFic group oF students and are intended 
For a particular type oF teacher, discretion should be 
used in applying them to other 1 iteracy programs . 

□aFinition 

For this research, an illiterate adult is a per- 
son sixteeri or over, who is not attending elementary or 
secondary school, and who is unable to score at least 
4.0 on a standardized reading test."* 

^Further discussion oF "illiteracy" is included 
in Appendix If pp. 79-91 • 



CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF' RELATED LITERATURE 



Related Articles oP Opinion 
Sevoral authors, most notably Chapman and 
Schulz, V.'allacQ, and Cass and Crsbtrea, have discussed 
characteristics and needs of undereducated adults: ^-nd 
their motives f=or attending basic education classes.'' 
The National Association of Public School Adult Educa- 
tors and the United States Office of Education have 

also published handbocks including a discussion of these 
2 

subjects. In each of tha five books cited, the purpose 
of the discussion was to provide teachers with a back- 
ground for understanding their adult students. This 
seems to be one of the important premises accepted by 
all leaders in the field of adult education: First of 



Byron E. Chapman and Louis Schulz, Teaching 
Adults to Read CGalien, Michigan: Allied Education 
Council, 19B5J, pp, 1-49; Mary C. Wallace, Literacy 
Instructor's Handbook CChicago: Follett Publishing 
Company, 19SS3 , Pp.^l-B8; Angelica W. Cass and Arthur 
P. Grabtrse, Adult Elemantary Education [New York: 
Noble and Noble Pubi., Inc., 19S5}, pp. 1-58. 
p 

National Association of Publ ic . School Adult 
Educators, Adult Basic Education, A Guide for Teachers . 
and Teachrar-Trainars CWashington, D.C.: The Association, 
19SSJ; United States Ofrice of Education, Curriculum 
Guide to Adult Basic Education, Beginning Level C Washington , 
O.C., U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 19SSJ, pp. 1-35 , 
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all, knovj your slsudcsn-fcs , The NAPSAE book says it in 
these \ erlying the educational process, at sll 

1 ^ need f^or teachers to nv/ their stu- 

dents — their capscities, backgrounds, motivations, and 
personal character istics • Without such knowledge, even 
the ;nost competent teacher cannot expect to do a fully 
affective job of teaching. For the teacher of under- 
educated adults this knowledge is absolutely essential. 
He must not only know, intellectually, what these people 
are like and how they got that way — he must also be able 
to put himself in their shoes, to understand and empathize 
with their sit;uat ions . " The other references state or 
imply similar attitudes toward the i/nportance of knov;ing 
and understanding the student. 

The characteristics of undereducated adults 
discussed in the books cited above are, however, largely 
speculative. The authors, presumably, have drawn con- 
clusions based on their own observations and experiences 

ith adult; students, or from those of other teachers of 
adult basic education • They do not state their reasons 

i i 

I I 

for drawing such conclusions about undereducated adults, 
except that they, as authorities in this field, have 
observed and concluded such. One would find it difficult, 

National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators, op. cit . , p. I 1-3, 



even impossiblG, to dispute the suthority of any of 
the authors mentioned. All of them are v;Qll-knov;n in 
the field of adult t .sic education. Each has had ex- 
tensiv© Gxperienco with undereducated adults — all . have 
contributed valuable information to the field--by te^ach- 
ing, developing and directing programs, writing text- 
books, giving speeches, training teachers, and writing 
books and articles on teaching undereducatad adults. 
However, they have not done official research or gath- 
ered statistics from a representative sample, nor have 
they defined the population on which their conclusions 
are basedp 

For the most part, the authorities agree on 
the general characteristics and needs of undereducated 
adults and the motives that prompt them to return to 
school. But there are some points on which they do 
not totally agree. For example, while some say that 
functionally illiterate adults "lack motivation" and 
are ^'hostile to authority," others describe them as 
"eager to learn" and "cooperative," Their difference 
in opinion is most likely due to the different popu- 
lations with which they have had experience. Age, sex, 
occupation, place of dwelling, and other . demographic 
factors affect attitudes. So, it is necessary to define 
the gr»qup upon which general conclusions are based. 
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R el sired Reseanch 
Li-ttle research has been done along thesue lines. 
However, there are a Fev/ projects that: shoula be men- 
tir as bearing some similarity to this one. Srash"* 

^^.tJH^- motives op 30 to 35 year old adults iD for 
dropping out oF elementary or high school, and 2D for 
enrolling in a part-time evening school in Fresno, 
CaliFornia. He also used a questionnaire to discover 
some of their other characteristics. Oobbs^ compered 
self -perceived educational needs of adults in a declin- 
ing and a non-declining neighborhood in Indianapolis. 

His subjects were not necessarily enrollees in an adult 

3 

school. Pearce questioned adult basic education stu- 
dents in Modesto, California, to discover what qualities 
they felt their teachers should have. The present study, 
while more comprehensive than any of these three in the 
information to be sought from the subjects, is more 
limited in the population studied: it includes only 
-I 

Fred B. Brash, Motives for Attendance at 
Evening Adult School by Former Day-School Drop-outs > 
M^A. Thesis. .[Fresno, California: Fresno State 
College, 1964} . 

Ralph C. Dobbs, ''Self -Perceived Educational 
Needs of Adults," Adult Education . XVI CWinter, 19B6D. 
pp. 92-lQO., 

3 ' 

Frank C. Pearce, Basic Education TcBachers . 
Seven Needed Quali-ties CModesto, California; Modesto 
Junior College, 19BB3. 
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students pnasently enrolled in literacy classes at 
one school in St. Louis, Missouri. 

A comprehensive piece of research was conducted 
by the University oF Missouri at Columbia, directed by 

>ward W, Heding. The purpose of the project was to 
develop r^eading materials v^ith teacher's manuals for 
adult students on levels corresponding to elementary 
grades one through six. Part of the research involved 
interviev/ing and testing adult students for the purpose 
of discovering their characteristics and needs. Sub- 
jects viere enrolled in several different kinds of pro- 
grams in various cities and towns of Missouri and 
Illinois, In addition to information secured from the 
students, opinions were sought from teachers, adminis- 
trators, and authorities from nearly every state. 

The population studied in the present research 
is, of cours©! much more limited, as explained above. 
Its purpose is to. obtain information to be used for 
training teachBrs--valuntBer non-professional tutors-— 
while Heding 's research was done primarily for the 
purpose of developing materials. Data for this study 
was obtained from the students only. No opinions were 
obtained from teachers or administrators; the program 

^Heding, Howard W. , et al . , The Missouri Adult 
yocat ional-Literacy Materials Development Project 
CColumbia: University of Missouri, 1967] . 
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as its was had been based largely upon their- ideas. Such 
programs should be mors student-centered. Heding'* him- 
e;elf justii='ied his inclusion of interviews and testing 
of students by saying that authorities, program direc- 
tors, and others experienced in the f^ield can provide 
o;ily limited familiarity with the nature oF the illiter- 
ate adult population. At least some first-hand informa- 
tion from the students is absolutely essential. And 
2 

Chapman states that one of the things most needed in 
the field of adult basic education is a clear definition 
of objectives in which the student is the primary concern — 
not the theory, not what the staff think he needs, not 
materials. " The real need is for well-trained teachers, 
that is, teachers who are trained to know and understand 
and respect their students as they are . 



Ibid . , ,p. IS. 

2 ' 

Chapman, op cit > , pp. 2S-2S, 
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CHAPTEH III 
DESIGN AND PRQGEQUHES 

In 1:hi£j research, the specific group of persons 
studied was thm literacy class at St. Teresa's Volun- 
tary Improvement Program in St. Louis, Missouri, during 
the year beginning September, 1968, and ending August, 
19B9.,. A total oF seventy students attended class during 
the 19BS-19B9 school year, or were registered for summer 
classes I C13693 , There v/ere five students who were to 
begin attending class in the summer of 1969; there were 
sixty-five who attended at some time between September, 
19BS, and May, 19B9. Of the sixty-five, forty-five 
were still attending as of" May, or planned to attend 
during the summer after a period of absence; fourteen 
were not attending at the time of the research, but 
expressed a desire to return to class in the fall of 
. 19B9 or as soon as possible after that; five were not 
attending and had not expressed a desire to return; 
one was deceased. 

None of the students in Level I C literacy 
classes] at St. Teresa's had previously demonstrated, 
on a standardized test, that they could read beyond a 

11 
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Third Grade level. Students who had derBons-trated this 
ability had been placed in mora advanced classes. 

Interview of Students - 

From the total of seventy p "-son^ , ro»*" Ly-c^ght 
were interviewBd-*-tt70se attending class as af May, 1969 
and tho^se registered for summer classes C except two 
men who "railed to keep several appointments made for 
that purpose] • Berore the interview each student was 
told that he would be asked a number of questions to 
obta in information for a book that was being written 
about St. Teresa's VIP and the people who attended 
class there. Ho was told that his nam© would not be 
written on the answer sheet, and that he didn't have 
to answer questions if he preferred not to Csee Appendi 
pp. .123-131, for questionnaire used. J 

Each student was asked about his educational 
background^ — how far he went in school , his reasons for 
quitting or not attending school, his age when he quit 
school, and the amount of formal education attained by 
other members of his family. He was also asked about 
his reasons for attending adult classes, the kinds of 
things ho wanted to learn, whether the adult school had 
helped him, and how it had helped. He was given the 
opportunity to critici2:e the school and the tutors, and 
to make suggestions for improving the program. Answers 
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t:o all oF uhese ques*tions were ncaedesd by the adminis- 
■tra-tors and/or -tutors to enable them to plan the over- 
all curriculum and individual lessons tc sl» ' the r ti. 
op tha students*. 

Somt2 ciuestions were asked regarding the child- 
hood, the family, the living conditions, the employment 
history,, the income, the places of residence, the reasons 
for^ moving^ or for changing jobs, the age, and the health 
of each student. Answers to such quest ions could reveal 
needs of v^hich the subject is unaware. It was expected 
tihat the cumulation of information obtained by asking 
these ques-tions woulds lead to the existence or non-cxis- 
tencie of general-xzat ions and characteristics of members 

th'B group. In regard to these personal questions, 
special note was unade of any resistence on the part of 
the siubjeots to a3nswer them. 

Questions regarding involvement in civic, church, 
and social organisations, concern with current events, 
and leisure time sctiv.ities were asked in order to dis- 
cover special talentsrrand interests of the students. 
This information can prove helpful to the tutor in plan- 
ning le sbia ns and giving examples. 

inr. additiion to the information-seeking question- 
naire usejsi in the interview, a separate page Csee Appendix 
II J p. 131,. 5was used to determine specific skills and 
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knowledge of= cent:ain facts. The subject: v/as asked -to 
count mone:: ^ look up a number in the teiephon© book, tell 
time, write his name and address, and give the names of 
the mayor, the governor, and the president* 

Since the ABLE test did not include a section 
on correct usage, the interviewer made an effort to 
observe the speech habits of those interviewed. Each 
subject was rated as ^'poor,** "average," or "good," 
depending upon how well he spoke during the interviev;. 
This evaluation was based not only upon how correctly 
the person used Engl ish gr-ammar as he spoke, but also 
upon other speech habits such as pronunciation and 
enunciation. An examination of how well the students 
used capital letters and punctuation marks v;as secured 
from their writing of their own name and address. 

Testincj of Students ^ 
The Adult Basic Learning Examination CABLED is 
a battery of tests designed to measure the educational 
achievement of adults who have not nompleted formal 
Eighth Grade education. The content of the examination 
is adult oriented; however, it measures achievement as 
low as First Grade. The Level I. edition, which was 

Summari:E:ed and paraphrased from ABLE Handbook 
Level I by Bjorn Karlsen, Richard Madden , a7icr^ric F. 
Gardner CChicago: Harcourt, Brace, and V^orld, 19S73 . 



used Tor t:he presant study, was designed For grade 
levels one through four. 

The examination is made up op four tesT:s: 
vocabulary, reading, spelling, and arithmetic. The 
total testing time is about tv;o hours . All tests are 
without time limits. " On non-dictated trusts, the stu- 
dents are permitted ample time to attempt all question 
that they are capable of answering. Thus, the Adult 
Basic Learning Examination is in all respects a power 
test. 

ABLE is not a diagnostic test; however., it 
does reveal the relative strengths and weaknesses of 
each student among the four subjects tested. The 
arithmetic test b.eing divided into two parts, compu- 
tation and problem salving, weakness or strength in 
one of these two areas may shov; itself. Results yield 
a grade equivalent score in each of the four subjects, 
the composite arithmetic score being a result of com- 
bining those of the two arithmetic subtests. 

The underaducated adult's auditory vocabulary 
is typically^ greater than his speaking or written 
vocabularies. For this reason the entire vocabulary 
test is dictated; the student need not read a single 
vjord. The ABLE vocabulary test consists of fifty mul- 
tiplo-choicej items in which the student listens to 
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sentences with thnce alternatives c-:iv/ur. Por the l^^st 
word in each sentence. For each item he must choose the 
correct word and Fill in one of=' three spaces in the test 
booklet — the one corresponding to the correct word. 

The reading test, which consists of FiFty-one 
items, dQtermines how well the student can understand 
the meanings of sentences and paragraphs he reads. 
The vocabulary load is light so as to avoid having 
another vocabulary test. The student responds by 
selecting one of three choices for a missing word or 
phrase. The ABLE format doss not require shifting from 
the middle of a paragraph to a line below and back to 
the paragraph; all options are given on a separate line 
within the narrative. 

ABLE measures spelling ability by means of a 
dictation-type test of thirty items. The examiner 
pronounces each word, uses it in a sentence, and re- 
peats the word; the student writes the word in his 
test booklet* The words in the list are representa- 
tive of the types of words adults use in v;ritten com- 
munication and sample the most common rules of phonetic 
spell-ing. ;i 

•The arithmetic test has two parts. Part A 

\ i' 

CComputa1:ibn3 corrbains ■twerrty-seven problems involving 
operations with whole numbers. The student works the 
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problems in -uhe tesst: bookle-t. Part 3 CPrabiem SolvingJ 
is a -bwen-ty item test of practical application of these 
processes. It uses a multiple-choice format in which 
the examiner reads the problem and the student chooser 
one of the five answer© given in his test booklet. 

The content of the ABLE tests is designed to 
measure the knowledges and skills usually taught in 
literacy classes • Items in all subjects present situa- 
tions and use language relevent to the experiences of 
the undereducated adult. 

To standardize the Adult Basic Learning Examina- 
tion, Level I, researchers employed approximately lOOO 
children per grade in Grades T\mo through Five, drawn 
from four school systems in four states- The systems 
were selected to provide a wide range of ability, but 
with a preponderence of pupils below average in academic 
achievement. The pupils were given both the Stanford 
Achievement Test and the Adult Basic Learning Examine- 
t ion • Data from these tests were used to develop the 
grade score convers ions for ABLE • So , the adult * s 
grade equivalent reveals, not that he functions at that 
grade level necessarily, but that he scored the same as 
a child who functions at that level according to SAT 
would score on ABLE* The adult »s total learning environ- 
ment is not as structured or formelized as that of the 
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£3chool child; -thenQfore, regardless of his lovj scores 
on achievempnl: tests, he msy daily use information, 
skills, and techniques fsr beyond those known to the 
Qlemcsntary school child. This possibility, or proba- 
bility, mu^t be kept in mind when interpreting the 
results of the examination- 

Reasons for choosing the Adult Basic Learning 
Examination as a tool in this research are summarized 
here : 

1. Its content is adult-oriented. 

2. It measures achievement as low as the First 
Grade level. ~~ 

3. It adequately measures the vocabulary and 
I arithmetic problem solving ability of the 

student without requiring him to read* 

4. Its format is attractive and easy to follow. 

5. It tests most of - the subjects emphasized in 
literacy classes at St. Teresa's. 

B, The tests ■ are not timed, and are not lengthy* 
They test ability without a time factor. 

7. It is standardized and results are expressed 
as grade equivalents; thus, it can reveal 
weak and strong subjects of the student. 

In connection with this research, the Adult 

Basic Learning Examinaision , Level I, was administered 

to the fifty students during the month of May, 1869. 

The test was administered to groups of three to five 

students at a time, or to larger groups wit . « one 



assisj-fcani: -to "fches examiner' Por each two to three students, 
Tha students took the test in three sittings. 

Student HGcands 

each i.vc;^ient vvho has attended class has two 
folders. C'\^- i-^i for the tutor to record the material 
covered during each class period and to comment on the 
student's progress and ability- Any physical, emo- 
tional or mental difficulties of the student may be 
made note of in this folder. The second folder is kept 
in the office file, but is available to the tutors. All 
standardiized tests and other important tests, attendance 
records, registration forms, and important observations 
made by -tutors are kept in this folder. It is . from 
this secpnd folder that additional information on each 
student was obtained for this research. 

For the fifty students who were tested and 
interviewed, only the number of hours of instruction 
and the length of time the .student had been attending 
class at St. Teresa's, together v/ith former test scores 
by v;hich the student was placed during the past year 
were obtained from the student's folder, although an 
occasional tutor's remark proved helpful in inter- 
preting data on certain students . 

For those who were not interviewed and tested, ' 
soma additional information was taken from the office 
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folder: s1:ud{3nt's ago, grade completed, place of birth, 
address, and reasons for not attending or for discon- 
tinuing adult classes. All of this information is in- 
cluded in most of the students' records. 



'chapter IV 

^ \ PHSSENTATIQN OF DATA 

5 i 

\ i 

'Pata used in exploring the problem of this 
thesis were taken from three sources; the student 
interview I the Adult Basio Learning Examination, and 
student records. For some characteristics two sets 
of information are given: ' l3 data including only 
students who were interviewed C information taken from 
interviev/s3 ; 23 data including students who were not 
interviewed, as well as those who v;ere C information on 
those not interviewed taken from student recordsj* 
Since two of the fifty students attending class at the 
time of the interview Cboth were men in their early 
thirties3 were not interviewed , some otherwise known 
information about them was added, ^s indicated, to 
interview data when this information was considered 
significant. 

Demonr^aphic. Characteristics 
This section treats of the race, sex, age, 
residence, marital status, and family size of the 
students. 

Ra ce. *»'*>A11 students were Negroes. 

21 
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Sax . --General ly , -there were about twice as many women 
enrolled in classes as men. Seventeen of=' the forty- 
eight persons interviewed v;ere men, and the tv;o persons 
who were attending class at the time, but v;ere not in- 
tervievjed, wer . men. Thirty-eight percent oF those 
attending class at the time of trie interview, then, 
^ were men, and sixty-two percent were women. Qf=' the 
entire group or seventy students v^ho had attended at 
some time between September, 13BS, and June, 19S9, 
thirty-one percent were men and sixty-nine percent 
ivere women. 

Ape oF students « --Ages af students ranged Prom sixteen 
to eighty-Five v/ith a median age oF FiFty- Over seventy- 
Five percent oF the seventy students who attended class 
during the 19SS-19B9 school year were at least Forty 
years oF age. Ages oF men and women who were attending 
at the time oF the interview are shown in Table 1 • 
Ages' oF men and women who attended at some time during 
the 19S8-19S9 school year are shown in Table 2. 
Place oF birth and/or childhood . — Most oF the students 
said they grevj up in one locality, but some said that 
they lived in diFFerent places. For example, one was 
born in Chicago, but went to Mississippi at the age oF 
ten to live with her grandFather; another was born in 
Mississippi, but lived in southern Missouri Cthe Boot 
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TABLE 1 



AGES OF h-;ALE AND FEMALE STUDENTS 
■ ATTENDING AT TIME OF INTERVIE'.V 





Age Gnoups 


Men 


Women 


Tot^l 


lG-19 


O 


£ 


2 


20-23 


1 


1 


2 


30-33 


3C+233 




gC+23^ 


40-43 


5 


7 


12 


50-59 


5 


13 


18 


60-S9 


2 


3 


5 


70-79 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


17C-*-23° 


31 


4SC4-23^ 



Men not intierviewed . 



TABLE 2 

AGES OF ALL STUDENTS WHO ATTENDED 
DURING 19SS-13B9 SCHOOL YEAR 



Age Group 


Men 


Woman 


Total 


lB-19 


0 


3 


3 


£0-23 


1 


3 


4 


30-39 


5 


5 


ID 


40-49 


S 


10 


IS 


50-59 


5 


IS 


21 


S0-G9 


4 


7 


11 


70-73 


1 


3 


4 


80-85 


0 


1 


1 


Total 


22 


48 


70 



HeelD during mosi: af hen ©chool years; two said they 
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were born in -the South, but lived with relatives in 
Chic=-go or- St. Louis part of= the tims. Forty of the 
Forty-eight persons irterviewed were born and raised 
in n^ral areas; five spent their childhood in urbEsn 
arescr;,. and three spent some time in their childhood 
in b=7tri rural and urban areas. Those who lived in an 
urban- setting during childhood, spent it either in 
St, Louis, Chicago, or Memphis. For those who moved 
during childhood, the states where they went to school 
or where they v/ere living at. the age twelve were 

used in the tabulation of home states in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

HOME STATES OF STUDENTS 
INTERVIEWED 







States 


Students 


Mississippi 


20 


Missouri 


8 


Arkansas 


Q 


Tennessee 


7 


Louisiana 


4 


Alabama 


1 



Paren- tless chil dren , — Although those interviewed were 
not asked if or when their parents died, a number of 
students mentioned that they had lost one or both 
parents as children. Five said their mothers had died, 

O 
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six said -their fathers had died, and fiva said 1:hey had 
loGi-t both parents befor© the age oF sixteen. In addi- 
tion to this loss of parents, three others said they 
were raised by someone other than their parents. There 
may have been more students whose parents died or who 
lived with other persons dgring childhood, since stu- 
dents were not asked about this directly. 
5 ibl inns ♦ ""Those interviev;ed had an average of six 
siblings. Only two had no brothers and sisters, and 
one had as many as twenty. CSee Table 43. 



TABLE 4 
. SIBLINGS OF STUDENTS 



Siblings 


Students 


0-2 


9 


3-5 


17 


S-8 


11 


9-10 


7 


11-20 


4 



Children . — Of the forty-one who. were married at the 
time of the interview, or who had been married, the 
average number of^ children was two . One unmarried 
girl had one child, and another was pregnant when 
interviewed. Table S shows the number oF children 
the students had* 
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TABLE 5 
CHILDREN OF MARRIED STUDENTS 



■ 

Chil dren 


Students 


0-2 


29 


3-5 


S 


S-8 


3 


9-lG 


3 



Maniisal s'tatsus , ^-Of the f^orty-one perssons interviewed 
who had ever* married, twanty-f our married only onGe, 
and at least three remarried af^tar the death af their 
first spouses- Marital states of the students at the 
time af the interview are shown in Table 6. 



TABLE 6 
MARITAL STATES OF STUDENTS 



state 


Students 


Single 


7 


Married Cf irst 3 


14 


Re-married 


6 


Divorced or 




separated 


12 


VJidowed 


9 



Residence in St» Louis ■ ——Three oF the students were 
bom in the St* Louis are^. Over two-thirds of those 
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born elsewhere, came "to St. Louis during the 1QA0*s snd 
1950 *s. It was during these two decades that St. Louis* 
Negro population increased so greatly Csse Appendix I, 
page SS , Table 29] . Table 7 shows in what year students 
not born in the St. Louis area moved to St. Louis. 

TABLE 7 

DECADE STUDENTS MOVED TO ST. LOUIS 



Year Came to 
St. Louis 


Students 


■ 1S10-131S 


1 


1S20-192S 


5 


193G-1939 


4 


1940-1349 


15 


1950-1359 


IS 


1360-1969 


4 



According to the interviews and/or student 
records, about two-thirds . oF the seventy students lived 
in Census Tract 11-E or near Cwithin approximately ona 
mile of3 Tract 11-E. "Near Tract 11-E" is the area " 
bounded by Natural Bridge Avenue on the north, New- 
stead Avenue on the west, Delmar Boulevard on the south, 
and Twentieth Street on the east Csee Map, Appendix II, 

{ 
I 

p. 1223^ (Those in the "V\/est End" lived in the area 

\ I 

bounded by jNev/stead on the east, Natural Bridge on the 
north, the./'City Limits on the west, and Forest Park on 



-fche south. Those v/ho lived in the ^^North Side" lived 
nonth of Natural Bridge and Salisbury Avenues vjithin the 
City Limits. '*Dovvntown'' is east of Twentieth Street, 
south of Salisbury, and north of Lafayette. 

Although only thirty-one of the students inter- 
viewed lived in or near Tract 11-E at the time of the 
interview , thirty-eight, or about eighty percent, had 
lived in that area at some time since 19SO, the year of 
the last census. All of the eleven students who were 
still in the program as of May, 19B9, and who began 
attending classes during the first year of VIP^s 
existence at St. Teresa's, lived in the neighborhood 
Cin or near Tract 11-E3 at the time they began attend- 
ing Csee Table 83 - 



TA3LE 8 

AREAS OF CITY IN WHICH STUDENTS RESIDED 



Area 


Students 


All 


Interviewed 


Students 


Tract 11-E 


13 


2Q 


Near Tract 11-E 


18 


• 2S 


West Side 


7 


11 


North Side 


7 


S 


Downtown 


1 


2 


St. Louis County 


a 


2 


Illinois 


□ 


1 



S9 



More uhan halF of "the st:udents inl:envievved had 
lived at '"Che samea address for mone than Five years, 
□ne— third had lived in the same place For ten years or 
more Csee Table 93 . 



TASLE 9 

LENGTH OF RESIDENCE AT ADDRESS 
AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 



1 Ime 


Students 


Less -than 1 year 




1-S years 


IS 


S-IO years 


IS 


11-15 years 


a 


lS-20 years 


7 



Livinci Conditions, Interests and Activities, 
and Other Characteristics 

Household and Residents ^ — Nineteen of the forty-eight 

persons interviewed lived in houses or two-family flats 

owned by their families* Nearly all of the others 

lived in two- or four-family flats, which they rented- 

Three lived in rooming houses, and one lived in a high 

rise apartment building for Senior Citizens. 

Households had from one to eight rooms, the 

average size being four rooms. There w:ere from one to 

ten. persons living in each home. The average family 

size was three persons, but only eleven- family dwellings 



oP t;he2 ronty-eight: con-tained mane -fchsn tzhnee per-sons. 
Nine households had less than one noom per penson . All 
or these had some children, but; since ages of children 
were not obtained, it was difficult to say whether the 
homes v;ere overcrowded; at least five seemed to be, 
judging from the information at hand. 

About one-third of those interviewed expressed 
dissatisfaction vjith their homes. Baasons given were: 
crowded conditions, noisy or inconsiderate neighbors, 
building in poor condition, bad neighborhood, break-ins 
One person said, "I make myself satisfied." One person 
said she would prefer to own her hame» 

Employment and Income . --There were no unemployed member 
of the labor force in this group. Of the eight house- 
wives , four did some part-time work such as babys itt ing 
selling cosmetics and sevi/ing; however, they did not 
work regular hours on these jabs. Table 10 shows the 



TABLE 10 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



Work Status 


Men 


Women 


Working Full Time 


15 


15 


Working Part Time 


□ 


3 


Retired or Disabled 




4 


■Housewives. 

i 


0 


8 



employment: st:atus or t:hG swudents who were irrterviewed . 

Excluding -the six women .vho did nunsing or 
domestic work in private homes Cby its nature this 
kind oF ivork is frequently not steady, nor is one 
usually employed by only one person on s rull-time 
basis 3 and the one young woman enrolled in a job 
training program C Neighborhood Youth Corps 3 , over hair 
of those employcid had worked for the same company for 
at least ten years Csee Table 1l3« 



TABLE 11 

TIME STUDENTS WORKED FOFj' EMPLOYER 









Veans 


Men 


Women 


0-4 


3 


4- 


5-9 


3 


1 


10 an more 


S 


6 . 



Two-thirds of the employed women in the group 
were performing services such as nursing, cleaning, 
cooking, and waiting on tables. Most of the others 
were working in a factory or laundry • One was enrolled 
in the Neighborhood Youth Corps for job training. CSee 
Table 123* 

One-^third of the men were working in factories ; 
and others were employed in a variety of types of jobs. 
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roun of the men had additional part-time jobs £jt which 
they were v;orking sixteen to twenty hours per week. 

TABLE -12 

TYPES OF JOSS HELD BY WOMEtNi STUDENTS 



1 . . 

Jobs 


Students 


Nursing 




Dometstic or Hotel Maid 


7 


Kitchen Work on Waitress 


2 


Factory or Laundry 


4 


Stock Girl 


1 


NYC 


1 



lable 13 shows the kinds of jobs at which male students 
were working. 



TABLE 13 

TYPES OF JOBS HELD BY MALE STUDENTS 



Jobs 


Students 


Factory 


5 


Custodial 


3 


Clerical 


2 


Shipping or Warehouse 


. S 


Construction and Labor 


2 


Truck Driver 


1 



general, the men liked their jobs, but 
the women seemed to wish they had easier 



■ In 

^ i 

\ / several o;F 
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work. The remark made by ones woman, "It:'s a living," 
seemed to be the general attitude of the women toward 
their work, particularly those doing domestic work. 

Most of the working men v/ere making between 
two and three dollars an hour, but over one-third of 
them were making from $3. DO to $5.03 per hour. The. 
highest salary made by any of the women, on the other 
hand, v;as $2pQ2 per hour [see Table 143. 

TABLE 14 

\ < HOURLY SALARIES OF MALE AND 
\ ■ FEMALE STUDENTS 



Salary 


Men 


; 

Women 


Less than $2/hr. 


2 


13 


$a to $2.99/hr. 


7 


2 


$3 to $3.99/hr. ■ 


4 


C 


$4 to $4.99/J->r, 


1 


0 


$5 to $5.99/hr. 


1 


□ 



Other sources . of income included Social Secur- 
ity, disability and old age assistance, Aid to Dependent 
Children, and pension. Some were dependent upon income 
earned by parents, husbands, or other members of their 
families. The seven persons who were retired or dis- 
abled were receiving checks ranging from $75 to $1S2 
per month. Their average income was about $118 per 
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month. One young woman was receiving $33 per monuh, 
Aid Ho Dependent Children for her one child* She was 
unable to work because of^ a physical condition, and 
was dependent on her parents • One other woman said 
£;he had been receiving ADC for her two children, but 
had recently secured a job . and her allotment vvould be 
discontinued • 

Transportation , Qf those who were working, nearly 
one-half drove their own cars to work, nearly half took 
a bus or a cab, one walked to work, and two rode with 
someone else. 

In all, over one-half of the students came to 
school in cars-^-f if teen driving their own cars and ten 
riding with someone else. Thirteen said that they 
walked to school, and ten came by bus or by cab. 

Of the twenty persons who could drive, six 
said they received their Missouri driver's licenses 
before a. written test was required; six took the v^ritten 
test orally; eight were able to pass the written test, 
but some said they had difficulty with it, or had to 
re-take the test. Five students said they, would like 
to learn to drive. 

Health , --Six of the forty-eight students considered 
themselves in poor health; the others felt they had 
average or better than average health. Those who were 
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sickly, .suPrersd from old age, overwork, heart condi- 
tions, or internal organic dif^f icul ties ; they seemed 
•to have adequate medical care. 

Five of the students said they had difficulty 
reading because of poor eyesight and inadequate glasses. 
Dne fifty-year-old woman said that her doctor told her 
there was nothing he could do For her eyes — that she had 
the eyes of a ninety-year-old woman. 

Economy . — The students were asked if they had ever put 
money in the bank. Thirty-four had had money in a 
savings account at some time, while only twelve had 
Qvar had money in a checking account. 

When asked if they thought they had ever been ■ 
cheated in a business deal, thirty-three said they 
were not aware of having been cheated, although some 
said they probably were and didn't know it. Of those 
who ment- jnsd instances of having been cheated, the 
interviewer suspected that their belief that they had 
been cheated was due, in some cases, to a lack of 
understanding on the student's part, of the manner in 
which interest is charged on time payments and loans, 
and service charges are added to charge accounts. Some 
examples were obviously errors on monthly statements 
by local furniture and department stores. Some students 
felt they had been given incorrect change or incorrect 
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amountis when cashing checks* One Bt:udent; said ha had 
bought a house that, ha diec^overed later 5 had termites. 
He consulted a lawyer and was not obliged to complete 
payment on the house* Two persons said they bought 
articles from door-'to-door salesmen: one bought 
magazines without understanding the terms 1 and a sew^ 
ing machine which she never received from a company 
that could not be traced; the other bought a Furnace, 
and upon learning that she had been deceived^ hired a 
lawyer who salved the matter satisfactorily. 
Other interests and activities , --Most of the students 
seemed interiasted in current events: Thirty-nine said 
they watched Cor listened to 3 the news regularly; seven 
said they sometimes did; only two said that they watched 
rarely or never. When asked about their favorite TV 
programs, six students said they particularly like to 
listen to the news or to speeches by the president; 
four others said they didn't watch much television^ 
but did watch the news regularly. 

Of the forty-six students who were old enough 
to vote, forty were registered at the time of the inter- 
view; three said they were not registered because they 
had moved recently; three had never registered to vote. 
Thirty-six of the forty students who were registered at 
the time of the last presidential election voted in that 
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election CNovember, 19Ba3- TKe others did not vote 
because they v/ere out of town, ill, or busy. 

The students were asked if they had visited 
certain places of= interest in St. Louis: the zoo, the 
planetarium, the Gateway Arch, the art museum, Shaw's 
Garden, the Jewel Box, the opera, the public library. 
Nearly all had been to the ^oo; sixty percent had 
visited at. least .one of the other attractions listed. 

When asked what they did in their spare time, 
Pive said they had no spare time. The most popular 
activities among the others were, in this order: 

1. Going to church or reading the Bible 

S* Reading or studying 

3 • Sewing , cooking , working in the garden or 
yard , and other home chores . . 

SomP5 students like to participate in or watch sports 

Cfishing, horse racing, bissaballDi watch television, 

or just relax. Others mentioned singing and playing 

the. piano , I making and fixing things, and talking or 

*\ ; 

visiting. \ / . 

\ I 

\Mos1: of the studisnts belonged to some- church, 
and many were active or very interested in their churches 
soma serving as ministiers, ushers, choir members, or 
discussion leaders. Denominations represented were as 
in Table 15. 
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TABLE 'IB 

HELIGIOUS DENOKINATIONS OF STUDENTS 



Denomination 


1 

Students 

1 


Baptist; 


as 


Other Protestant 


10 


Catholic 




Denomination not SpeciPied 


3 


None 


7 



Twelve of the s-tudents belonged to or did 
volunteer work For at least one organization other than 
.church-related organizations. Among the groups represen- 
ted were PTA , Salvation Army, Heed Start, Urban League, 
and various kinds of social clubs. 

\ : Educational Background of Stu-^.:ai its 

■ . and Their Families 

V - " X " 

fSjrma l education recejived during chiJLdhood . — All of the 
siajdents'- interviewed said they attended at least some 
school. Many said they only attendeci three months of 
xfcie year, -xjor- whenever the weather was -not too bad for 
Tishem to walk:;-to school.. Nine4:y percent of them lived 
ixT the rural-JSouth as childrerr; several made comments- 
^out conditions under which they studied at school: 
teen-age girls as teachers, one teacher for all grades, 
Er|c textbooks, many living long distances from 
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school, most having to miss school "to vvonk in the Pield 
OP to help Gt horne. Five oF the Forty-eight students 
said they completed Eighth Grade; thirty-tv;o did not 
go beyond Fifth Gr^de. From the descriptions of the 
schools attended by three of the .students , it was 
assumed that they attended "special schools;" all 
three of these students seemed, judging from their 
reactions to questions and the manner in v;hich they 
answered questions during the interview, to have 
serious learning disabilities. On the basis of stu- 
dents' statements, the average grade completed by the 
students was about Grade Four Csee Table 



TABLE 1B 

GRADES COMPLETED BY STUDENTS INTERVTEWEO , 
AND BY ALL STUDENTS 



Grade Completed 


1 Students 
Interviewed 


A IX 
Students 


1 or Less 


10 


11 


2-3 


12. 


17 


4-5 


IE 


IB 


6-7 •. . 


B 


10 


8 ' .• 


3 


7 


9-10 


2 


6 


Special School 


3 


3 



More than half of the students interviewed were 
fourteen to sixteen years of age when they stopped 
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at-tending school, but many wene younger • One v;as 
t^wenty-one and in the Fi:f=Tth iSrad© when he quit. The 
average age at which the student's quit school was 
rounteen. 

Reasons for quitting school or for poor atten- 
dance at school, as given by the students, are given- in 
Table 17. Some students g^ve two or more reasons for 
not attenting school. 



TABLE ^7 

STUDENTS' REASONS FOR QUITTING SCHOOL 



Reasons 


Students 


Had to "work 


• 2B 


Had " to help at; horns- 


8 


Pregnsnt or married 


8 


Distance 


B 


Age 




Parent or Guardian Did Not 




Send Them 


5 


Poverty or Sickntgass 


5 


Lack of -iinrt:ereLs:t 


3 



Hduca-tion oF otiher membens oF s-tudents ' FamiliiEs . 

Five students said thein mothers could not i-ead and 
write, and six said their fathers could not. Five said 
their mothers had at least some high school j seven 
said their fathers hadj one Father was a minister and 

O 
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had gone "to college. Statistics on this point ane 
incomplete, however. Many students did not rernemben 
their parents or did not know how much education their 
parents had had. 

Four students had some siblings v;ho attended 
college; eleven others had some who finished high 
school; sixteen others had some who finished Eighth 
Grade, The remaining seventeen persons interviewed 
said that all 03= isheir brothers and sisters had less 
than Eighth Grade education:; however, tv/o of these had 
no siblings. Thirty-four of the forty-eight students 
had at least one sibling v;ho did not complete elemen- 
tary school; there v/ere twelve students, all of whose 
siblings completed Eighth Grade or more. Some mentioned 
that the girls in their families had more education 
than the boys; the younger children had more than the 
older children. 
... - ^. the twenty-eight persons who had children 

\ of their own, seven had some children who had not started 
school or were still in school. Four had some children 
who iventVtp collage. Eight said that all of their 
children, except those still in school, had completed 
high school, and six said some of their children had 
completed high school. Sixteen had children who did 
Q not complete high school; five of these had children who 

ERLC 

^isamam did Hot complete Eighth Grade. 
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Adult: educa^lsion , ^^-A-t t:h© l:ime oF the interview, Pour 
students were just beginning class at St* Teresa's, 
six had beBen attending Fior I'ess than one year, ten 
for at least one year Cl2 to 23 month&]l:, seventeen for 
two yeeors CS4 to 35 mo Ml^abi ly srard eleven for three years 
C36 to 45 months^. Hours csf instruction varied from Q 
to 39B. On the average, stmients had been attending 
classes at 3t. Teresa's for tcwenty-eix months and had 
received 14B hours of inatruMctlscan* 

SsB»enteen of the ;staj d«nt 3 had previously at- 
tended arii'ilrh basic edascEstfori sdasses; fourteen had 
attended rmmght classes of f ered :by the public schools, 
two had beten enrolled in the/ Concentrated Employment 
Program CCEP3 , in which they attended classes forty 
hours per week for sevenmL momrths, one had some school- 
ing while.' .i:n the army, and: -aawro had transferred to St. 
Teresa 's^from other VIP cenaaens.. 

Goals t Attitudes:, Motives, and 
Desires of Students 

Studants* reasons for at te nding adult basic ' education 

classes* --The students were asked several questions for 

the purpose of determining their reasons for attending 

class, the kinds of things they wanted to learn and/or 

felt they needed to learn, and their feelings about 

the affect ivenees of the program* .Questions designed 

to obtain this information werei . 



1. Has coming to VIP .helped yoii? iZr' yes , how? 
If no , why not:? 

2. Kow long do you plan to attencL ccrissses at 
St, Teresa's? 

3- -.VJhat do you like most about tirn^^ =sz:hool? 

A* Pf;the things you have learned St. Teresa^s, 
what has helped you the most? 

5. Is there anything you wouljii: .Uii*;^ iot study or 

loarn that you have not Ijssaurngsssa -d St, Teresa's? 

S. What made you decide to cdtX- enrct v 

7. V/hat things are you most intERi^sried in learning? 

3 m Is there anything you do noct. ILai^io /about the 
school or the tutors? 

9- Is there anything about the scrriisaViaL, that you 
think should be changed? 

IQ. What should a teacher be liki^ 

11. Are you able to spend time staote^isr^ at home? 

12. When you miss class, what is JtaasasssLty the reason? 
In answering these questions, 1^^:.-^= ;Stu dents 

were not as specific as the researcher^ ^wscdr hoped. Some- 
times interview questions were re-worcfeai additional 
questions were asked in an effort to dascaver parti- 
cular "daily life'* areas in which the students needed 
help; however, without "putting words im, ^their mouths," 
is:, was difficult to obtain answers of this kind from 
the students. There are three possible fexpianations 
for this lack of specification: 13 the questions were 
not worded properly, 23 the students lacksd f acil ity in 
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interpr<3tins questions and/or in expressing themselves 
precisely, 3] the students did not have speciric rea£^ons 
for attending class, but were attending classes prin- 
cipally Por selF-satisf act ion. There is some evidence 
of the truth of all three of these possibilities. 

For example, the question, ''What should a teacher 
be like?" was originally v^/orded, *'What qualities do you 
think a t eacher should have?^* However, after askincj 
the question this way of the first few students inter- 
viewed, and having to re-word the question because they 
did not know the meaning of the word "qualities," the 
wording of the question was changed. Some s.tudents did 
not knovv what to answer to, "What should a teacher be 
like?" so "What kind of person should a teacher be?" 
was often added by the interviewer. In answering this 
question, a number of students said "I like my teacher," 
or "Like you." Since these statements do not really 
answer the questionCsD, the students were then asked, 
"V.*hat is it that you like about your teacher?" This 
usually brought mention of some quality that the student 
felt important for m teacher; however, the original 
question was actually changed to something different. 
These difficulties prevailed throughout the interviews: 
keeping questions simple enough for students to under- 
stand, and getting precise answc^rs from the students. 
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In attempting to discover the students' Feel- 
ings about what should be included in the curriculum, 
a wide variety of comments were obtained. Some students, 
of course, gave more than one answer. In the students^ 
remarks, there was generally more emphasis on the aca- 
demic subject matter itself than on how the matter would 
help them in their daily lives. At least half of the 
students mentioned one of the following as areas of 
interest or reasons for attending class: 

1. To learn j or to get a better education. 

2. To learn to read better. 

Many of the students did not say why they needed a 
better education or to read better-^they "just wanted 
it." Some typical comments were: "I want to learn 
anything I can learn," "It's an opportunity I never 
had," "I just want to knov; more,'' »»I don ^ t want to 
die dumb," "I want to be somebody," and "You don't 
outgrow your need for learning." 

Other areas of interest of more than thirty 
percent of the students were: 

1. Counting and figuring 

2. Correct speech, meeting and conversing- — ^ 
with people 

3. Writing skills — handwriting, spelling, 
grammar . 

/ *'.. i 

■ —v.: Terfj to thirty percent of the students mentioned 

\ '{ ■ ^ • 

one of the 1 following: 

11 
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!• I want to be more independent--not have to 
depend on others to do things far me 

2. I would like to get a high school diploma. 

3» I can think, concentrate, remember, under-, 
stand things better since I started going 
to school # 

4. I am interested in learning things that will 
help me on my job or to get a better job, 

5. Learning helps me Feel better about myselF. 
In general, the answers given to "What would 

you like to learn?'* and "How has attending classes helped 
you?" were substantially the same. When asked if there 
were any things they would like t;o learn that they had 
not been taught at St. Teresa's, most had no answer. 
The only things mentioned by more than one person were 
speaking and grammar. This would indicate that more 
emphasis should be placed on these subjects. Generally, 
students felt that the program was meeting their needs. 

Some of the specific things that individual 
students said they wanted to learn were: Negro history, 
the Bible, typing, how to use a dictionary, completing 
application forms, fractions, writing letters, counting 
money and buying, current events, reading the newspaper, 
driving a car. Soma students wanted to be able to help 
their children and read to them, to learn some specific 
job skills Crelated to nureing and clerical workD , and 
to read and apeak better eo they oould participate better 
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at church. Some students said they had received heip 
in some or these areas. 

Vihen asked what they liked most about the school 
Csome gave more than one answerD j Fifteen percent said 
they liked learning Csome specified reading, rnath , or 
writingD , twenty-seven percent said they liked the 
people because they were all so friendly i and twenty- 
nine percent said the kindness and patience of the tutors. 
A- few other miscellaneous answers were given regarding 

time and length of classes, 

> ■} — % 

\ Tl-je most important qualities the students 
wanted their teachers to have are, in this orders 
1. Nice, kind, understanding, friendly. 
£. Patient; take time -and pains with you. 

3. Be able to teach, explain things, and help 
you learn. 

4. Be hard on you and make you work. 

Some comments regarding teachers were: "They 
shouldn't laugh at your mistakes," "They should en- 
courage you and assure you of f r iendship , " "They should 
not expect more than the student can do," and "A teacher 
should be kind, but strict- — like a mother." 

The students v;ere asked if there was anything they 
didn't like about the school, or if they had any sugges- 
tions for improving it. Over seventy percent had nothing 
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-to say in 1:his regard j they liked everything just: as 
it was. ; A; -pew remarks were made, hov;ever: I don't 
like to change tutors." "When you get a new tutor, 
they go over the same material again." "I would like 
to have one tutor all to myself." "Some of the lessons 
are too easy — I call it kindergarten work." "Sometimes 
tutors don't come." "I would like to attend class more 
often." "I Vi/ould like to read some different books," 
"Some tutors talk like to children." "Te^^chers should be 
patient v;hen you have a hard time learning." "I would 
like to come to class during the day." "I prefer older 
teachers or Sisters." 

Nearly all the students said they would continue 
to attend classes at St. Teresa's "as long as it's here" 
or "as long as I can." 

Of the forty— four students intorvievi/ed who had 
been attending class at St. Teresa's before May, 1969, 
tv;en-!:y-two rarely missed class and four others had been 
ill for a period of several weeks during the school year 
but attended regularly otherwise. Fourteen students 
had "fair" attendance records showing absence from class 
about twenty percent of the time. Four could be classed 
as "very irregular 9" missing class more than twenty-five 
percent of the time. Even those with poor attendance 
records seemed anxious to continue going to school and 
en J oyed attending • 
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Reasons given Por^ non-attendance at class 

wene: 

1. Sickness 

2. To work oveptime or because op irregular 
work schedules 

3. Family problems, such as illness or death 
in the family, no babysitter, or no trans- 
portation 

4. Other activities Cmostly church] * 

About tvienty percent of^ the students said they 
had no time to study at home. Others spent varying amounts 
of time from *'every evening'* to ^'sometimes . Some stu- 
dents said they took their books to work with them and 
studied in between. 

Motives- for some other major decisions in lives of 



students , ^Qf= the forty-eight persons interviewed, six 
were either born in St. Louis or moved thf^re with their 
parents when they viere children. The principal reasons 
why most of the others moved to St. Louis were: to join 
relatives there, to get better jobs and get away from 
farming Chard work with low pay], "to get away from the 
country and go to' the city for ' .tter living conditions. 
Nearly all the students interviewed gave one or more of 
these reasons • Three also said they wanted better edu- 
cational opportunities for their children. Some summar- 
ized all of those aspirations by saying they wanted "a 
better life.'* - 
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The stsudents had been living in their homes 
for an average of^ more than five years. They were 
asked why they decided to move from their last home to 
their present home* Three said they had been in their 
homes since they moved to St. Louis; twenty-three 
Cnearly half 3 said they moved because they v/anted to 
live in a better neighborhood, or because they wanted a 
better or larger home; ten moved because they v/anted to 
buy a home; eight were forced to move because their homes 
were so\d and/or torn down for urban renewal; three 
moved when j they got married; three gave other reasons. 

Most students who were Vi/orking at the time of 
the interview had been working for the same employer 
for at least ten years. When asked why they quit their 
last job, most of them gave one of four reasons: nature 
of work Cl30o strenuous or uninterest ingD , better pay, • 
laid off, or moved. 

Abil ities of Students According 
to Previous Test Scores 

According to placement test scores and achieve-* 

ment test scores recorded in the students' folders, the 

average reading score for students attending class as 

of May, 19B9, was 1.9; the average mathematics score 

was 2#6. For ail students v;ho had attended at some time 

between September, 1958, and June, 19SS, the average 

ERJC reading score Vi/as 2 ,41 and the average mathematics 



score was 2.8. In general, the mat;hema1:ics ability of 
tho students, according to test scores, vvss slightly 
higher than their reading ability, Reading scores 
indicated ability up to a Third Grade level; mathemati 
scores indicated ability up to a Sixth Grade level. 

Table 18 shows the distribution of reading 
scores • The reading scores f^or the entire "group of^ 



TABLE 18 
□ISTRIBUTIDN OF READING SCORES 



Grade Level 


Students 
Attending 


All 
Students 


1 


20 


SB 


2 


16 


20 


3 


14 


24 



Students were generally higher than the scores for the 
students who were attending as of May, 13S9, Table 19 
shows the distribution of mathematics scores. These 
scores were not significantly higher for the overall 
group, as were the reading scores. 

Abilities of Students As Shown by Results 
of Standardi2:ed Achievement Test 
Given in May, 1969 

Tha scores of the fifty students who took the 

Adult Basic Learning Examination ranged from below l.S 
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TASLE 19 

'DISTRIBUTION OF MATHEMATICS SCORES 



Gnado Level 


Students 
Attending 


All 
Students. 


1 


7 


12 




■ 14 


IS 


3 


14 


IS 


4 


10 


15 


5 


5 


5 


B 


□ 


1 



on eajch test to S.O, which is the ceiling of the test. 
The moan sx^ore of each test was as foiiaws: 



Test 1: Vocabulary 3.79 

Test 2: Reading 3; b1 

Test 3: Spelling 2.35 

Test 4A: Arithmetic Computation 3.S5 

Test 4B: Arithmetic Problem Solving 4.04 

Test 4: Arithmetic, Total 3.78 



According to these scares, the students, in general, 
were considerably weaker in spelling than in other 
subjects. The highest mean score was in arithmetic 
problem solving. 

Generally, the students scored higher in the 
arithmetic tests than in the language-related tests. 
The mean vocabulary test score was higher than the 
mean arithmetic computation score, but not signiFi- 
cantly. Keeping in mind that neither the vocabulary 
test nor the problem solving test required ability to 

er|c / ' . 
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read or write, and "that the problems dealt; with money 
and other practical . questions th^t could be answered 
v^ith little paper work, one could say that these two 
tests were tests of^ general knowledge that could be 
learned simply by performing daily activities. The other* 
three tests, however, tested '*book knov;ledge"-*-ability 
to read, spell, and figure. Of the nine students who 
scored 1.0 in reading, four scored above 4.D in arith- 
metic problem solving, and three scored above 3.0 in 
vocabulary. The students, then, scored higher on tests 
of general knowledge than on tests of book knovjledge. 

An unexpected result of the administration of 
reading tests was the fact that nearly one-half of the 
students uested obtained a score of 4.0 or above. Since 

i 

i ; 

none of these students had ever achieved above 3.9 on 
any standardized reading test administered to them at 
St. Teresa's, reasons for the high results of 'the ABLE 
reading test v;ere sought. 

Most students. had not taken standardized tests 
during the year preceding the ABLE test. The students j 
then, could have progressed from below 4.0 to above this 
level during the past year. 

However, when the ABLE scores of five new stu- . 
dents, vjho had no instruction since their last test, were 
compared to th6?ir placement tost scores, two of these 
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scored S.O on the ABLE test, but below Third Grade level 
on the placement test. The other three students scored 
ab.out the same on both te^its , but all of these scored 
below 1.5 on both tests. 

Reasons For the high scores were then sought 
from the nature of the tests administered. Perhaps 
the ABLE test yields higher scores than the other tests 
because of the standardization procedures and/or because 
the other tests taken by these students had time limits 
and the ABLE test did not. This last fact — that stu*- 
dents could spend as much time on the ABLE test as they 
wished-'-seemed to be a prime contributing factor of the 
results of the test. 

Since, at St. Teresa's, the students are placed 
in classes according ^to their reading scores, the 
fifty- students were divided into five groups according 
to their ApLE reading scores Csee Table 2Q] . The mean 
vocabulary, arithmetic, and spelling scores for each 
group were computed for the purpose of comparing these 
scores for the five groups. The table shows that both 
the vocabulary and the spelling scores are higher for* 
those who had higher reading scores than for those who 
scored low on the reading test, while the arithmetic 
scores are nearly as high for those who scored 1.Q in 



reading as for 
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those who scored G.c:, Since the ABLE 
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arithmetic test requirsd no reading, the reading aability 
of the student did not affect his arithmetic score. 

TABLE 20 



MEAN ASLE GFJADE SCORES 



Groups 

1 


Reading 
Score 
Hange 


Mean 
Read . 
Score 


No. 
Stud. 


! i 

Mean Scores j 


Vocab . 


Arith. 


Spell . 


A 


6.0 


6 .00 


13 


4. 82 


3.93 


o. 5B 


a 


4.0-5.3 


4.E33 


B 


3.77 


4. 12 


2. SO 1 


c 


2.0-3.9 


2.71 


10 


4.02 


3.74 


1 .63 1 


□ 


1.1-1.9 


l.SO 


7 


2.34 


3.44 


1 .51 


£ 

i - 


l.Q 


1.00 


3 


2.49 


3.57 

t 

1 

t 


1.11 



Although the ABLE vocabulary and reading tests 
involved entirely different skills, the better readers 
clearly knew more word meanings on the test than those 
who could read very little or not at all. Those who 
read below 2.Q scored noticeably lower 'than those who 
scored 2.0 or better, the mean vocabulary score 'For 
the former, [groups □ and E] being 2,42, and for the 
latter Cgroups A, S, and C3 4.40. 

Sincis persons who are unable to read cannot be, 
expactod to do well on a spelling test, the real con- 
cern in this area w?r3s for those who could read but not 
spall. Students who scored 2.0 or above in reading 
obtained spelling scores noticeably lower than their 
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reading scores. While -the mean reading scare for 
these groups CA, B, and C] was 4.73, thuir mean spell- 
ing score was only 2.S5, nearly two grades lower. 

One of^ the most frequent spelling errors among 
the twenty-three students who s:cored or better on 

the spelling test occurred in words vvit.^ the end'ings 
cJ or ed ^nd T.Vsre v;ere five such words on the 

test: "lived," "worked," "wanted," "jumps," and "says." 
Table 21 lists the five words, the number of students 



TABLE 21 

ERR0i=5S IN SPELLING WORDS WITH ENDINGS 



Words 


Correct: 


No Ending 


1 

Wrong 
Ending 


— : _j 

Root 


Lived 


12 


a 


2 


1 


Worked 


g 




4 


□ 


Wanted 


11 


□ 


3 


9 


Jumps 


11 


6. 


1 


5 


Says 


s- 


S 


6 


7 



who spelled eacfn correcitiy, the number who spelled the 
root correctly but 'left off the ending, the number v;ho 
added a different ending to the word, and the number who 
made a mistake in spelling the root word. Nearly two- 
thirds of the errors made in these five words by students 
"X vvho scored: 2.0 or better ' on the spelling test, involved 
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endings rather than raat words, cxempl&s of misspellings 
that occurred in the test are: ''ii\re." o ''living" for 
•'lived;'' "v/onk'^ or "v^orker" for "wori<4:>-::; ''wanting*' for 
'•••wan,tsi'.d; ^'jujTvp^' v^r "jiumping" f or jjutrnpsi and ^^say" or 
'^'caika''' for "says," 

Forty-seven of the fifty students tested had a 
composite arithmetic scora3 of 2.5 or '^b^-.-^; however, 
s^V(sff=^ sacored b;i2dQw 2,5 in "computatics-r s:rvdf there were 
ifir^B scores below 2 ,5 in problem solving. For the most 
part, the two arithmetic scores for ^^^ch person , were 
nearly the same»> Q,,f the jruineteen w^T^© two scores 
di^*FSrr>^d by TRore than one year, thirteen had the higher 
score in problem solving. Of the seven whose two scores 
differed by more than two years, six had the higher score 
in problem solving. 

On the ar ithmatixi campuSiaUiLeiei test there were 
ffiE^tght p*r^i^ins in addition, seven im subtraction, eight 
in multipHcation, and four in diwdisETon^ all in whole 
numbers. Table 2S shows the numbsr-tjof students who 
correctly worked seventy percent al : the problems in- 
volving each operation, the number^ who did thirty to 
sixty-nine percent correctly, and rtha number who got 
less than thirty percent right. The table shows that 
while most : students could add and many could subtract, 
yary "Few could multiply, and even fewer could divide, 

\ 1- • • . 
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The uGS-c required s-fcudents to look at the sign beside 
each proble^m and perform the correct operation j hence, 
sonie students rnay have been able to work more problems, 
but did not recognize the signs. This difficulty i<s 
reflected in the large number of students Cnineteen} 

added the multiplication problems* It is impossible 
to t:ell from the test whether or not these students 
could multiply. 



TABLE 22 

STUDENTS' ABILITY TO PERFORM ARITHMETIC 
OPERATIONS VJITH WHOLE NUMBERS 







Percent of Problems Correct 


Operation 










70 or More 


30-B9 


Less than 30 


Addition 


31 


13 


6 


Subtraction 


16 


19 


21 


Multiplication 


3 


8 


40 


Division 


2 


2 
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Some Specific Skills and Abilities * 
Needed by 111 iterate Adults 

Telling time . -^-During the interview, the students were 

asked to tell the time on three clocks which showed 

respectively: three-thirty , ten minutes to eight, and 

The Form used for this part of the interview 
can be found in Appendix II, p« 131. 

O 

ERIC . 
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eleven t:went:y-1:vvo . Of "the forty-eight: students, forty- 
rive read .the time correctly on the .First two clocks: 
nineteen resd it correctly on the third clock, and 
twenty others read the third one within five minutes 
of the correct .time. Some students who read times 
correctly had to study the clocks for a few seconds 
before giving the time. Students were rated *'good," 
*'fair," or "poor'-' at telling time according to v^hether 
they gave three ^ two, or less than two correct answers. 
Eighteen students were rated '*goad," twenty-five "fair," 
and five "poor." 

Counting money; . — The students were asked to count $2.27 
in change. Thirty-six counted it correctly, but most 
took more than one minute to do it. Nearly all students 
grouped the change in amounts of 25$. Those who had 
difficulty seemed to encounter it with the final nickels 
and pennies they counted. Students who could not count 
this amount correctly were then asked to count $1.S2. 
Nine of the twelve who were asked to do this, did it 
correctly. The remaining three were asked to count 35{^, 
and all did .it correctly. 

Use of telephone directory , --The students were given the 
name and address of a person listed in the St. Louis 
White Pages Directory, and were asked to find his number 
in the book. Fourteen students found it. Most of these 
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had littiie difficui-ty finding the last name, but: seemed 
•to have no system for finding the first name; they 
seemed to have located the particular name ''by luck." 
Knovvledqe of prominent persons .^-DV the forty-eight stu- 
dents, forty-two could give the name of the president 
of the United States-, thirty-nine knew the name of the 
mayor of St. Louis, and twenty-six named the governor 
of Missouri, 

Writing name and address , --Each student was asked to 
write Cor print} his name and address • Thirty-seven 
students wrote their names and addresses legibly and 
spelled all words correctlyj three others wrote them 
legibly but misspelled at least one word Ccity and/or 
streetD. Of the remaining eight students, three could 
not write their name, four could write their street, 
one could write his city, none could write their' state, 
and two could write their zip code. 

□f the forty students who could write the in- 
formation legibly, eight did not know their sip code, 
thirty-nine punctuated the inf or -natiori incorrectly 
Cmost of them omitted all punctuation marks] , and 
thirty made mistakes in capitalization. None of the 
students wrote the information entirely correct, com- 
plete, and with correct punctuation and capitalization. 
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Some additsional obsenvauions , — •-DT the Porl:y-f our st:u — 
denus who had begun attending classEs > nineteen said 
they had learned to write their name and/or address, 
or could do it better, as a rosult of instruction re- 
ceived at St» Teresa's. Ten students . said they had 
learned to count money better, 

Df the eight students who could not write their 
names and addresses legibly, six scored between 1.0 
and 1,4 on the ABLE reading test. The other two 
scored B,0 on the reading testj one scored 5*0 and 
one 6,0 on the vocabulary test; but neither scored 
above 1.1 on the spelling test. 

Miscellaneous Facts . Characteristics ^ 
and Attitudes 

OF the forty-eight students interviewed, twenty- 
five said they heard of the program through another 
student. Seven, all of v/hom enrolled during the first 
year VIP was at St. Teresa's, said someone from the 
^ church came to their home and told them about it; two 
heard from a church by some other means. Nine heard 
from television, radio, the newspaper, a poster, or a 
leaflet. Five heard from public agencies, such as a 
Gateway Center or the Missouri State Employment Service. 

In general , those interviev;ed felt that young 
people today should get as much education as they can-- 
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compleue high school, and go on to college if possible. 

Six students seen^ed to have serious learning 
difficulties. No test or formal means of determining 
IQ was used, but these persons possessed many of the 
cj;h3r*acter ist ics frequently cited as characteristics of 
slow learners. The following ^re among the character- 
istics that were observed in these students by the 
interviev;er , that indicated learning difficulties: 
1, Short attention and interest span 

Limited imagination and limited creative 
thinking 

3. Slow reaction time 

4- Gullabil i.ty , submissiveness 

5. Inability to do abstract thinking, to handle 
symbols , to evaluate results , to foresee 
consequences of acts 

S. Failure to transfer ideas, to extend beyond 
local point of view in time and place , to 
retain interest if results are deferred or 
intangible 

7. Low levels of initiative, vocabulary, persis- 
tence , concentration , reasoning , defining , 
discriminating, analyzing 

8. Easily confused 

None of these six students had ever married, although 
only one was under the age of twenty* Two v;ere over 
thirty years of age. 

''vJillard Abraham, The Slow Learner CNew York: The 
Center for Applied Research in Education, Inc. 19G43, p. 18. 
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□ f the ninetaen living suudesn-tzs Cone was de- 
ceasedj who had attended class at: some time during the 
1B3S-19G9 school year and .were not attending as of May, 
ISBS, four had given no indication that thcay wished to 
return to St, Teresa's; one was ill, one had moved 
and could not be contacted, and one said she wanted to 
• be in a more advanced class so she could get a high 
school diploma. [She had completed Ninth Grade, but 
read on a Third Grade level according to. her placement 
test, 3 The fourth student gave no reason ror quitting. 

Of the other Fif^teen, all of whom had expressed 
some desire to return, six were ill, th * -^e had no trans 
portation, two had Family problems, and four gave no 
reason • 

The interviewer mad© an effort to observe stu- 
dents' reluctance to answer questions. When they were 
told, before the interview, that they. did not have to 
answer questions if they preferred not to, several said 
they would answer any questions because they knew the 
people at the school wanted to help them. Netirly ^11 
showed a willingness to cooperate in answering any 
questions they could. Three students, however, did 
hesitate or refuse to answer questions about their age, 
two about their money, and one about his childhood. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS: RECOMMENQAT IONS FDR 
TRAINING VOLUNTEER TUTORS AT ST. TERESA'S 
VOLUNTARY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

It is not the intention this research to 
outline a complete training progrEim far -the volunteer 
tutors at St, Teresa*s. However this chapter will 
attempt to point out important ideas and conclusions 
Cdrawn from the organized dataj to give tutors in- 
formation and insight that will aid them in under- 
standing the students they teach. 

During the interviev^s, the students showed 
great enthusiasm for learning. Tutors should be able 
to satisfy this enthusiasm- by helping the student 
learn the things he really wants and/or needs, to learn 
for this reason, a tutor training program must be con- 
sidered an essential part of the Voluntary Improvement 
Program. Tutors must bo given sufficient instruction 
and information to meet the needs and" expectations of 
their students. • • 

The four areas that are probably the most im- 
Q portant for the tutors to know about are: 
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1. i ha background or -the st:uden'tc>--past: and 
ipresent; living condit:ions, and the amount: 

and kind cf educa^bion the student has had 

2. VJhat uhE student knows or can do wsll, and 
what he doas not knov; or does poorly 

3. ;%'hat kinds things the student needs* and/ 
or v,'ants to learn in viev/ of his present 
state in 1 if e and occupation 

4. How to teach--techniques , methods, materials.. 

A ^'Typical Student" in St, Teresa's 
VIP Literacy Classes 

Dne of the most important things " for a tutor to 
keep in mind is that no two students are alike in all. 
respects. Each student is unique in his background, 
ability, and aspirations. Strictly speaking, the 
''typical student'" described here is not a real person. 
She is ah imaginary individual who has the character- 
istics possessed' by the majority, or the greatest 
number, of students. The teacher trainer should warn 
tutors against generalizing or assuming that statements 
made in regard to the "typical student" are true of every 
student. The follov/ing is merely- a brief, non-technical 
way of giving the tutor a general idea of the kind of 
.student he is likely to be teaching at St. Teresa^ s. 

The "typical student"--let us call her Mrs. T. — 
is a f ifty-year^-old Negro woman. She has been married 
ERXC°'^°®> ^.^^ lives with her husband anH a grandchild in a' 
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four-room Flat not far from St. Teresa's. She works 
as a domestic in a private home two days each week, 
from which she earns $1S par day plus a^rf^ro^ She 
rides a bus to v/ork , but v/alks to school • Her husband 
v;orkE , and earns enough money so that they can live 
comfortably and eat welli but they can afford few 
luxuries. They have lived at their present address for 
seven years, but would like to move to a better neigh- 
borhood and buy their own home. They have some money 
in a savings account but no checking account, so all 
bills must be paid in cash or by money order. Her 
husband owns a car v/hich he drives to work, and she 
would like to learn to drive. 

Mrs. T.S. was born and raised in rural Mis- 
sissippi. She had six brothers and sisters , and her 
family was very poor. Her mother could read and write 
a little, but her father had no education. They lived 
quite far from school and the children were unable to 
attend when the v/eather was bad. She and her older 
brothers and sisters worked on a farm several months 
of the year to increase the family income, so they 
attended school only five months of the year. The 
school had only one room, and there were not enough 
textbooks, so children in the same family had to share 
books. ^ There were few visual aids and supplies, and 
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four-roon^ rlat: not far from St. Teresa 's. She works 
as a domestic in a private home two days each week, 
from which she earns ipl2 per day plus carfare. She 
rides a bus to work, but vjalks to school. Her husband 
works, and earns enough money so that they can live 
comfortably and eat well, but they can afford few 
luxuries. They have lived at their present address for 
seven years, but would like to move to a better neigh- 
borhood and buy their own home. They have some money 
in a savings account but no checking account, so all 
bills must be paid in cash or by money order. Her 
husband owns a car v^hich he drives to work, and she 
would like to learn to drive. 

Mrs* T.S. was born and raised in rural Mis- 
sissippi • She had six brothers and sisters, and her 
family was very poor. Her mother could read and vyrite 
a little, but her father had no education* They lived 
quite far from school and the children were unable to 
attend when the weather was bad* She and her older 
brothers and sisters worked on a farm several months 
of the year to increase the family income, so they 
attended school only five months of the year. The 
school had only on© room, and there were not enough 
textbooks, so children in the same family had to share 
books. ' There were few visual aids and supplies, and 
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the teacher had less than a high-schaai education. 
When she' was in the Fourth Grade and fourteen years 
old, shea had to quit school to v/ork because af illness 
in her family. 

She moved to St. Louis with her husband and two 
young children in 194S, Just after V/orld War II. Some 
of her husband's friends and relatives v./ho had moved 
there during the war had told him of the job opportunities 
and better living conditions there- Her husband went 
ahead, got a job and place for them to live, then sent 
for her and the children. In St. Louis, both of her 
children were able to attend high school, and one 
received a diploma. She was disappointed that both 
her children did not graduate. 

Mrs. T.S. has average health and wears glasses 
for reading and can see clearly with them. She is a 
Baptist, attends church regularly, and is active in 
church activities. She is interested in currant events; 
watches the news regularly and votes in elections, but 
does not always understand the issues. She has been to 
the 200 and the opera, but hasn' t seen other historical , 
educational, or entertainment attractions in the city. 
She likes to read the Bible and her school books, and 
sew. 
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Mrs. T.S. can read material v/ri-tten an a Third 
or Fourth Grade level, but is vcsry slow. She speaks 
poor English, but speaks clearly' enough to make herself 
understood. She frequently leaves endings off words, 
and does not understand the meanings of suffixes. Her 
writing skills are poor: " she is poor in spelling, 
punctuation, and capitalization. She can add, subtract, 
and multiply fairly well, but confuses the operational 
sighs. She can tell time and count money, but does both 
^ slowly .N She can vjr ite her name and address legibly, 
but omits papital letters and punctuation marks. She 
has no apparent learning difficulties. 

Mrs, T.S, learned about the adult school at 
St. Teresa's from a friend two years ago. She" attends 
class twice each vi/eek and is absent about once every 
three weeks, either because of sickness or because she 
has to vjork overtime. She enjoys the people she meets " 
at school and is very appreciative of what her tutors 
have done for her. She is anxious to learn anything "she 
can, and especially wants to learn to read better for ' 
her .own self-satisfaction. She studies at home on days 
when she doesn't have to work and isn't too busy with 
other things. She intends to continue going to school 
as long as she can. 
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Some Examples of ^MNon-Typical'' SHudents 
It would be impossible to discuss every charac- 
teristic, attitude I and easpiration oP every student v/ho 
attends St. Teresa's literacy classes. Those possessed 
by many students have been summarized In the descrip- 
tion of the **typical student." However, it is impor- 
tant for tutors to realize the wide .:riety op back- 
grounds and types of persons who attend class. Very 
few statements could be made that would be true of all 
students involved in this research other than the most 
general: All lived in the St. Louis area, all were 
Negroes [however, there had been White students en- 
rolled previous to 1363, and could be -more in the 
futureD J all were attending class by their own choice, 
and all had some desire to learn. Almost any other 
statement that might be made about the group would have 
some exceptions or would have to be qualified in some 
way. Also, in the future, now students will be added 
to the group, and these persons may differ in their 
attitudes, backgrounds, and needs. 

In order to demonstrate the diversity of 
individuals in the group, and to prepare the tutors 
far ''special'^ problems they may meet, some individuals 
who differ from th^ ^'typical student*' are described 
here. This is, by no means, intended to be an exhaustive 
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discussion of possible character istics of students, but 
is an attempt to give the tutor some insight to the 
kinds of problems he may encounter in tutoring at St. 
Teresa* s. 
;^1 Miss A 

Miss A is a sixteen-year-old girl who quit 
school at the age of twelve after spending three years 
in Third Grade. She was unable to attend school regu- 
larly because she had to Work on the farm chopping 
cotton, and help at home v;ith her younger brothers and 
sisters. She is unable to read and write. ^ 
Shp was born "in Misjpissippi and lived there 
r during >os^ of her childhood, but lived with relatives 

for about three years . At the age of four- 
teen, she left home and went to St. Louis looking for a 
job. She was unable to find work because of her age 
and education, but heard about the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps CNYC3 , which she joined in order to get job train- 
ing. Knowing that she needed more education, she decided 
to attend adult evening school at St. Teresa's. 

Miss. A is now pregnant with her first child. 
She is receiving special training for expectant mothers 
in NYC. She is willing to v/ork and wants to learn, but- 
is a slow learner. ViP tutors may be able to help Miss A 
ER^jecome a useful • member of society. She said she needed 
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an education so she could get s job, know hoiv uo do 

things For herself, and not: have to depend on other 

people. 

#2 — Mr> B 

Mr. B is tvventy-f^ivQ years old and seems to 
have serious learning dirricul t ies . He lives with his 
mother and his brothers and sisters, and receives a 
monthly disability check of $31.10 because he is 
considered. *'unable to viork.^' Nevertheless, Mr. B is 
determined to work. He has applied for many jobs, but 
has been unable to stick with any job for more than a 
few weeks. Mr. B says he wants to work and earn his 
^ own living, but does not v^ant to do labor. This is why 
he is going to school. He has attended St.i Teresa's 
VIP for one ysar, rarely missing a class. 
#3 — Mr. C 

Mr. C is sixty-uwo years old, owns his ov.'n home, 
is a widower, and v;orks as a deputy clerk in the central, 
file room of the Civil Courts Building. He attended • AB£ 
classes at one of the public schools before beginning ' 
at St. Teresa* s, where he has been going for' four years, 

Mr. C can read and figure quite well [scored 
6.0 in reading and 5.0 in arithmetic on the ABLE test]-, 
but spells very poorly, does not write his address ' 
E RJ C correctly, and. writes his name illegibly. 
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,^4 Mrs, Q 

Krs. D attended school in a small town in the 
South until she was eight years old. She v/as s good 
student and loved school. Then her mother re-rnarried 
and they -moved to the country. At the country school 
the teacher Can Eighth Grade girl] told her she was 
too little to be so smart , and gave her a First Grade 
reader. Because there v^as no challenge, Mrs. □ became 
disinterested and quit school. 

Mrs. D is seventy-three years old and lives in 
a Senior Citizens' Building, which is part of a govern 
ment project. She does volunteer y;ork for the Salva- 
tion Army and the Disabled Veterans, and is active in 
her church. She is a good conversational ist ' and very 
outgoing. 
#5 — Mrs, £ • 

Mrs. E is a seventy-f ive-year-old widow. She 
began attending VIP in December of 19.S3 to refresh her 
mind on what she had learned in school as a child. 
VJhen she began, she could read quite v/ell, but found 
taking tests^and working exercises difficult . She 
consistently scored low on tests. After six months of 
attending, she scored S^O on all parts of the ASLE 
test. She will be placed in Level II when she returns 
ERJC school in the fall of 1SB9, 
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#5 — Mr. F 

Mr. F is thirty -three years old, is married, 
and has four young children^. He is making payments on 
a house in St. Louis? County. He works as a spot welder 
, St the Chevrolet Plant and has an income of more than 
$8000 per year. Yet, as a child, Mr. r did not go 
beyonc" First Grade, and is totally illiterate [could not 
read at all, and could not write his name and address] 
when he began attending VIP two years ago, 
#7 — Mrs. G 

Mrs. G is a middle-aged married woman who 
works full time sorting linen 'in a laundry for $1.65 
an hour. She wants to learn to read, write, and speak 
better, She would like help with writing letters, 
buying, filling in applications, and reading the 
driver's manual. She is frequently absent from class 
because of illness ChemorrhoidsD on when sh© has no 
one to drive her to school. She is afraid to ride the 
bus at night and cannot afford a cab. 
#S — Mr. H 

Mr.H is seventy-five years old and was totally 
illiterate when he began attending VIP one year ago. 
He learns quickly and seems quite intelligent. He 
figures very well and scored 5.1 on the ABLE arithmetic 
ERJC problem solving test. He speaks intelligently about 
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current: eventa. Mr. H had only three months of formal 
education as a child, and had to work since he was 
seven years old, so he never had a chance to learn. A 
few years ago he began attending ABE classes at a public 
school, but quit because it cost too mucho During the 
past year, Mr. H has had two heart attacks and had to 
miss several weeks of school while recuperating, but 
he never misses class otherwise. 



Some General Suggestions for Tutors 
The following suggestions were deduced from 
information obtained in the interviews, the ABLE tests, 
and the student records. 

1. Read the notes made by former tutors of each 
student. In addition to the subject matter 
covered with the student, the notes may also 

J contain remarks about the topics the student 

1 . had difficulty with, the kinds of things the 
student is particularly interested in, 
approaches and methods that worked or did not 
work with the student , as well as reasons 
for the student ' s slowness in learning , such 
as poor eyesight or hearing, family difficulties, 
illness, or a nervous condition. 

2. Keep up-to-date records that will be helpful 
to tutors who may teach the student after you. 

3» Find out the student's most recent test scores. 
If you don't know how to interpret them, ask 
someone in charge. 

4« Every lesson or topic should be a challenge to 
the student--he should not feel that what you 
are teaching is "kid's stuff.'* For some 
studente, you may oven want to make very basic 
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skills appear'' dirFicult:. However , lesjEons 
sshould ba simple enough so that: i:he stiudent: 
will not get discouraged. Go over topics 
until the student understands • 

Give the student an opportunity to speak and 
discuss with other students. This technique 
can be used for dev^sloping vocahularyj correct 
and clear speech, and self -expression • 

Get to know your student, c^nd find out as much 
as you can about his interests and needs withou 
being "nosy. 

Ir the student likes to read the Bible, let hin 
bring his Bible to class and do some reading 
From it; if the student drives or would like to 
drive, have him -read from the Missouri drivers* 
manual; if he is interested in current events, 
let him read from a newspaper or magaz ine Lsome 
simplified editions are availableD; in short, 
try to choose reading matter that will be 
interesting and helpful to the individual 
student • Some may want to read Negro history , 
stories about famous persons, science stories, 
books about cooking, sewing, or mechanics, or 
a variety of other topics. 

Many students are v/eak in spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, and capitalization* Spend some 
time on each of these skills* 

Keep an informal atmosphere and encourage 
students to talk about themselves, their needs, 
and their difficulties. Hoivever, do not v;aste 
time in .idle shatter. The student is anxious 
to learn and class time is short, so use every 
minute wisely* 

Students are able to do varying amounts of 
homework and studying. Encourage the student 
to Istudy at home as much as possible, but be 
^understanding v;ith students who do not do 
'cissxgnments • 

^e (patient, and don't be in too big a hurry to 
coyer material . Most students , although 
anxious to learn, have no reason to accomplish 
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c3 great; ^i^mount: in a short time* Wsny or thc^ 
studentc^ slow learners due to c'ge, physical 

conditions,- or Isck education, and cannot be 

rushad. 

12, Some students may need help with i^illing out 

inTorrnat ion blanks, tinie csrds, snd other rcrns. 
Encourege students to bring such rorrns to clas3 
ir they need help. Others m;::^^y need help telling 
time, counting money, rr.sking change, reading 
letters tHey receive in the mail, reading 
advertisements and other shopping skills, using' 
a dictionary or telephone book, reading the 
television listings, opening a checking eccount, 
writ ing checks , make every error t to discover 
the kinds of things the student needs and wants 
to learn. 

> 13. \ If^ a student has poor eyesight, suggest that he 

;see a doctor or go to the clinic for an eye test. 
\If:ths student needs employment, financial aid, 
medical treatment, or legal advice, there are 
agencies in the city that will help poor persons 
free of charge . Refer the student to the V IP 
coordinator or ask the coordinator about it for 
your student. 

14. Never be absent from class without telling your 
student that you will not be there . Encourage 
your student to offer you the same courtesy. 

1.5^ Students expect their tutors "to be kind, under- 
standing, friendly, patient, able to explain 
thincis, and encouraging. They expect tutors 
to be hard on them and make them work. 

In short, the tutor should find out what he can 

about each student's needs, difficulties, and aspirations, 

and USB this* information to the bast of his ability to ' 

helo the student to *'a better life.*^ 

_ , • , J 

Guojcjestions for Future Research 

This research involved a very limited group of 

'^•bjects: ilLiterate persons at one school during one 

ERIC 
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school year. At tha'c school, dat:a cuch as those ob- 
tained by this study, should be kept current on stu- 
dents who enter- the school. Every Tev/ years, data 
should be summarized to ascertain whether the goneral 
characteristics of the group have changed and in what 
aspects they have changed. 

Since the information set forth in this thesis 
has limited applicability to literacy students in o^<:her 
schools throughout the United States, similar studies 
should be done in schools in which different typtv:; of 
students are enrolled in literacy classes. This infor- 
mation can be used, not only for training teachers, 
but for designing curricula, and choosing and preparing 
materials to be used in literacy classes. 
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Ill j-t^eracy ; What: Is It:? and 
W hat: Are II::^ Impl ica-bions? 

Although census reports show that both the 
• number and percentsge of illiterate adults in the 

United States havo declined steadily in the past cen- 
tury--*from twenty percent in 1S70 to two percent in 
19S0--there is little hope that with time the problen: 
of illiteracy -will' disappear from our countr^y s:ltageth- 
er. In 1'98Q, there were still 2eS rr.illion pr "saris over, 
twenty-five years of age who had less than five years 
of formal education. According to the United States 
Census Bureau's dtsfinition, these people are "function- 
. ally illiterate. '^'^ 

What exactly does the term "illiterate" mean? 
The dictionary defines it as "unable to read and write," 
and "having little or no education." Assuming that edu- 
cation here means formal education., then these are twc 
different, but r*^^la-te.ed, . definitions . The first defini- 
^ , ■fcior-ii--*'L4nable -co read and write" — seems at First sight ' 

\ a'' 

\ 'Irvt'ln .\senberg, ed. , The Drive Against Illi - 
teracy 'CNe'/j; : H. H. Wilson Coinpany, 13G43, p- 3. 
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-to be pni2t:t;y clear-cut: and def^init:s. but, how v^eli.rnust: 
one be able to read and write in order *co be considered 
litesratfc?? Is a person v;ho can v/rite only his name and 
address, ;jind can recognize only s rev; words that; he sees 
everyday, like "STOP," "MEN,^' AiNiJ. "SALE , " literate? 

Until 1940, the Census cSureau sirnply asked people 
directly whether they could read and write. To expect 
every individual to answer this question objactively is 
unreal isti.c • Literacy is a relative thing. Even profes- 
sional persons in the field of adult basic education do 
not entirely agree on a precise definition of the minimum 
reading ability of a "literate person. Should a person 
be classed as literate if he can write his name, if he 
can read a comic book, or if ho can read a newspaper 
editorial? When asked if he can read and write, the 
man who has minimal literacy 'skills would be likely to 
answer, "Yes,'* because in his mind he can* A better 
educated person might judge thi^ person illiterate. 

Prior to the 1940 census, the United States 
Bureou of the Census did a special study'' from which 
they found that twenty percent of all persons who never 
attended school said they could read and write, and 
ninety-five percent of all people who had completed at 

"^Eli einzberg and Qouglas W* Sray, The Un- 
educated [New York: Columbia University Press, 19533, 

pp. i7-ia.< 
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laasr-t four yi^-ar^c or s;3hooi t^aici 'cnay couid- Concequen- i y 
who Census ipureau counuaci izno^i^ persons 1 i uer£;3 . 

cegit^ning with t:h-s 1340 census, ins-cead or asking ir 
cDH^ch person couid r^ad and writiej uhey asksci t;ns nic;hc;3u 
grade each person cornpiatod. All who ccrnpio"ceci Ig^s 
ohan rirt:h Srade were count:cc as functional iy ill iter-, 
sue for tha Census Bureau's^i s^catist icsl . purposes . 

Juaging fro .71 the description of this study , th^^ 
Census Bureau did not require a hi^jh degree of litcr^iicy 
in thaxr study, or they did not check to find out ' 
i%'hc5ther each person really cauld read ana write^ Tha 
averaga child at compieticn of Fifth Grade is expacted 
to score about 6.0 on 5 t^tan dardi:;:ad raading tast* Tha 
average adult, out of school for tan or more yearc:, » and 
with no further . training and little practice in reading, 
tends to ragress* If hf^ scored S.Q at the end of Fifth 
Grade Crnany dropouts score lower than their grade leveiD> 
took no further schooling, and was tested twenty years 
later, he would probably score substantially below 6,0* 
The fact that a person has completed a certain grade 
does not guarantee that he can read or function at that 
level. In fact^ it is generally true that he functions 
belcw the grade level that he completed, although sona 
fuh^^itijn j» hif^hQt^ Xmv&X^ Thfe* fe^jllowing n^^sm 
testa given to adults show that "cnis is true* 
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Table 23 shows t:he median grade completed by 
thres groups and the average reading test score for 
each group. Qnci can see that, although more than half 
in each group had completed Eighth Grade, the average 
score for each group shows ability to read on a Fifth 
Grade level. In each group, the scores are about four 



TABLE £3 

COMPARISON OF N5E0IA GzSAOE CGMPLETEO BY ADULTS 
WITH THEIR READING TEST SCORES 



1 


r n 








Median 


Expected 


Average 


Group 


Grade 


Average 


Test 




Completed 


Score 


Score 


East St. Louis 








C777 Welfare 








RecipientsD 


8 


9.0 




Chicago CSSQ 








el fare 








RecipientsD 


9 


10.0 


5.9 


Missouri CS3 








Prison Inmates D 




3,0 


5.0 



years below the score expected for the grade level com- 
pleted. Of eighty welfare recipients in Chicago and 
East St. Louis who had completed at least five, but 
less than six, years of school, the average reading 
score v/as 3.5 Csee Te^le 24]. At completion of Fif'zh 
Grade one should score 6.0. . Therefore, on the average, 
these adults scored tv/o and one-half years lower than 

^ ERLC 
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mighl: have been sxpecued. i ho nange of scores shows that; 
some scored above S.Q, but that some could not read at all. 



TABLE 

READING TEST SCORES ACHIEVED 3Y WELFARE RECIPIENTS 
WHO CDWPLETED FIFTH GRADE 



Group. 


Number of 
Persons 


Average 
Score 


■ 

Fisnge of 
Scares 


East; St. Louis 
Chicsgo 


57 
23 


3.5 
3.4 


0-10.0 
0- 7.9 


Groups Combined 


SQ 


3.5 


□-1G.0 



Table 2S shows that the number of adults in three groups . 
who scared below S.G is substantially greater than the 
number in- those groups who ^completed five years of school ■ 
or less. Data collected from Army Induction Centers ■ in 
□ecember, 1942, indicates that of 17,1B1 men found to be 
illiterate through testing procedures, 1,S43 or 1Q.7 
percent, had completed five grades or more,'' Data from 
these six groups show that the highest grade reported 
as^^ having been completed by adul .-a often does not indi--' 
cate their actual level of educational achievement. 



lAdapted from: Howard V/. Heding, et al . , The 
^/1issQuri Adult Vocational-Literacy Materials Development 
Project CColumbia: University of Missouri, 1SS73, pp. 47-54. 
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TABLE 25 



COMPARISON OF K^UMB-RS AND PERCENTAGES DF PERSCNS 
V.'HD DID NOT COMPLETE SIXTH GRADE VilTH 
PERSONS V.'Hd SGOREO LC17ER THAN B.O ON 
A STANOAROIZEO READING TEST 



Group 


CompletGd Five 
Grades or Less 


Scored 5,9 or- 
Less on Test: 

■ 


. Ml I rn i=i 


P fa r-* <^ n +^ 






Tuskegee 
ISO Job 
Training 
Enrolleesi! 

Texas C8S9 
Prison 

Missouri C5£ 
Prison 
Inmates 3 


22 
: 154 
7 


! _ - 

12 
17 
13 


130 
■ B9Q 
49 


t 

72 
78 
92 


TDTAL 


1S3 1 


' 15 


SS9 
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Although . achievement may 'surpass the grade level com- 
pleted, it; is usually lower. This may be due to one or 
more or\ several r actors • 

jLapk of ability due to low mentality, malnutri- 
tion, or physical depects, is the reason in some cases, 
Hov;ever, lack of^ interest and motivation are frequently 
causes of underachievement of children. » Especially for 
children from slum, ghetto, oit- rural areas, the material 
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taughu in schools is frequently irreleven.i: . Because they 
lack the general knoivledge possessed by middle and upper 
class children before beginning school, they are unable 
to integrate the knowledge to which they are exposed in 
school vjith the knowladge thoy have gathered outside of 
school.. Many of the methods and materials used in schools 
are not geared to the underprivileged child. Frequently 
teachers judge a child to be stupid, when he is really 
just not interested. He doesn*t necessarily know less; 
"' he may knr v more, but about different things. 

Some children are slow learners. They need more 
time to assimilate knov;ledge than other children. This, 
however, does not mean that they ars unabl© to learn. 
Sor - just slow getting started, but if given suffi-. 
cient help, attention, and explanation, they eventually 
catch up with their peers. If they are not given a 
chanca, if^ their teachers give up on them, they usually 
remain in a lov^^ percentile. The United States system of 
public education, to a great extent, assumes that all 
children learn at approximately the same rate and in 
about the same way. Those who cannot conform to the 
average norm often are not given a chance to learn in 
their own way. 

The length of ths school year may vary From 
school to school or from system to system. In 1S4Q the 
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avenage length or th© school yean in -the st:st:e or Mis- 
sissippi, fan exampls,. was 14B days Csppr^oximately seven 
months 3 J while in Manylar-c^ it was ISS days [about nine 
monthsD . In nural sections of Mississippi the school 
year was even shonten — about Five months . Many children 
would attend school for three months in the winter and 
tvjo months in ohe summer. During the planting and har- 
vesting seasons, even the younger children v^orked on the 
farms or took care of household chares v^hile their mothers 
went out to work- Some schools were in session for as 
few as three months-, In 1920, the average length of the 
school year in schools attended by Negroes was eighty 

days Cabout four months] ; in 1940, it v^as 126 days Cabout. 
2 

six monthsD • Children who attend school for a relatively 
small number of days are generally the same children 
vjhose education is characterized by poor teachers, poor 
classrooms, ana poor equipment - 

In some rural schools, the enrollment is small 
and ^11 eight grades are in one classroom and have one 
teacher', iln city schools, particularly in ghetto areas, 
classrooms; are ofton overcrowded, facilities are old and 

"^Ginziberg and Bray, op. cit . p. 13, 

S * • 

Florence Murray, ed. , The Negro Handbook 

CNew York: A. A. Wyn, 13473, p. 22. 

^Ginzberg and aray, op, ext. , p, 18. 
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dilapidated, equipment snd materials are in poor condition, 
better qualified teachers seek positions elsewhere f^^'or 
higher pay. Sometimes childr^en spend one school year in 
a grade*, regardless of the length of the year, how msny 
days they were absent, and whether or not they have mas- 
tered the material taught in that grade. This results in 
older children, and even graduates, with poor reading, 
language, and mathematics skills. Sometimes a single 
class has several changes in teachers in one year. Many 
oP these teachers lack interest in and understanding of 

A 

the students. * 

In St. Louis, twenty-five* percent of the public 
school students drop out before completing high school.^ 
Some persons manage to graduate from high school, but 
learn little in the process. In the group of B89 prison 
inmates in Texas, mentioned above, of the ninety-five who 
said that they had completed high school nearly ten per- 
cent scored below 4.0 on a standardi2:ed reading test. 
In both the East St. Louis and the Chicago groups of the 
welfare recipients, mentioned above, some high school 

Jonathan Kozol , "Death at an Early Age , 
Social Service Outlook ^ 3 [June, ISBSD, pp. 10-lB; 
William Kottmeyer, A Tale of Two Cities Cst. Louis: 
Board of - Education, ISSSJ . 

2 

Health and Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
St, Louis, The Older Youth in St. Louis C13S3D , p. S. 
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gr^aduaocs scored ss low ss 3.D. 

Alt:hough reforms are being mcde in -the oducat:ional 
practsices snd socisi condi'Sions which Frequently cause 
children's underachievement; and lack of educa'cion, it: 
will "take several decades of unrelc nixing effort: on t:he 
part: of school boards,* government:, and society to make 
virtually all citizens of this country literate. Func- 
tionally illiterate teenagers now leaving school as gradu- 
ates or as dropouts have about fifty years of life ahead 
of them. N^ore programs are needed for these young adults, 
but more important, better schools must be established, 
and better living conditions and opportunities for child- 
ren must be made available, in order to solve the Icng- 
ranga problom of illiteracy. If every child learns to 
read and write v>;ell| time will continue to remedy the 
> illiteracy; problem in the United States. If education 
for all \yauth is not improved now, schools will continue 
to produce functionally illiterate adults. It is one 
thing to require that every child attend school until his 
sixteenth birthday, and quite another to make the time he 
spends there* a meaningful learning experience and prepara- 
tion for the duties and responsibilities he must take- on 
as an adult.: 



"^Hading, et al . , op. cit . ^ pp^ 47^54, 
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In spite state lmv:n which compi^l childn^-n to 

remain in school until th^^ ©Gs of csiKtecnj therms ^ra 
still children who complQt© fmvmn than e>ight ypcro or 
echaol for* vanipuffl known and unknov^n roGSonis* Some 
childron da not eomplete Eighth Brad© by the time thsy 
©re si>£teQn, and quit school mt thst timej some girls 
bcSQoma pregnant before rinishing Eighth Gr^d©; mantol 
or physicsl illness hmm stopped othoroj there are still 
instances op ohildren quitting sehool to vjork st m young 
sge in rural area^ and among migrant wGrkars, In 1337, 
IBB thousand eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds hed eom- 
pleted Immm than aight ymmrm of ©ohool i ISO thouiiand 
mare Cm total of five snd one-half peraentD had not 
oomplet©d one year of high school. In the twenty- to 
twenty-f our-year-*old age groups seven and ono^-half per- 
oent oompletod no more than Sighth Grade* Among four- 
teen- to Eeventean-yasr-olds p eight-tenthe of m peroant 
had not finished Fifth Grade.'' CPereents mrm higher emong 
pereone living in non-rnQtropol itan areae than in metro- 
politan mrmmm.^2 

U.S.^ Department of Cornmerc^j Bureau of the ConsuEi 
StatietioQl Atastrsot of t he United States ^ lasa. Tabl^ IBS. 

- An SMSA Cob* mo-tropoli-ban oreaD is a group of 
feontiguous oounties CoHcapt: in New EnglendD which contains 
ffi-S Ic53sl5 one csntnal oity of SO , □□□ inhBbitan-fcs or mora 
or "tv/in citiRs" wl-fch b oombined population of at loHS"fc 
toOjOOO, All o-ther aroas mnm non-motropol itan oraaa . U.S. 
□©psirtmen-fe of -tha Census , g-fca-aia-tiit^al Abs-brac-fc , p. 2. 
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According -to a ncpor-c msdo on "rcutsh in tha S-c, 
Louir. Labor Merke'c" in ISSg, only Ei>,'i:oan pQ,-ccnw or the 
employers said "Chey would aonsidsr hiring s young percon 
who had no oducation beyond Eighth Grade. ^ Today it i- 
dirFiculu to socura a poai-;ian of any kind withou'c a high 
school diploma. It is partieulsrly diFFicult to Qbtsin 
promotions ivithout a high ochool oducation, Tho number 
of EmployEas in the middlo income bracket who hiave 2 
OQllogo dogres is growina, Youna peopla with no BducB- 
■dion or traininn beyond high Bohool are finding it: in- 
crsasingly difficull: to get wall-paying jobs. Employmsnt 
standards mrm rlsingj BducBtion etondarde are rising. 
And mm they do, tha illiterato psrson is tosing left 
farther and PBrther behind. Today it ie almost a nooos- 
oity to road and writo in order to Burvivo, particulBrly ' 
in the city. To raod the nevjepapEr, to underotand letters 
receivad through the mail, to shop, to cook, to vote, to 

drivo, to find ono's vmy around, to do ono'e Job one 

must bo able to road on approximately m Sinth Grade 
lavel. One might call this the minimum IbvqI on which 
an adult muot'bo able to funotian to partiDipato inds- 
pffindantly in society today. 

It can bs seen from tho dlsBuaaion thus Far, 

Haalth and Wolf era Council, op. eit . . p. 10, 
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thst illit-orsoy mmy vsry in dogp^c©. Sducffitars hsve nol: 
sgrced on s level si: which qh sculi^ shaulci func1:iQn *tG 
be classed 1 itcsrat^e * Requirements very From very 

litt^le knowledge oF reading to sbout B.O on a st^andsrdi^ed 
reading w©s"G , vvhilQ ths Cansuo Bureau requires thaw m 
poro^an GCinipl©tQ FiFth Grsde. For this rEsearGh, .a scQre 
of 4.0 on m etandsirdi^^d reading test was ueed as the cut- 
or r pQint . . 

PopylatiQn Tr@r«da in ths United States 
The burden oF educating the populec© hmm grown 
steadily For the Qities oF the North * Sinoe World War 
I J Negroes snd V/hiters From the rural Sputh hove been mov*^ 
ing to lerge cities bscsuss oF better paying Jobs and 
better living eondition^s BeFore the Oivil Wars ninety 
peroent or the nation's Negroes lived in the South 
Atlsntio States. Betwaen the Civil V!mr and World Wer 
1 5 Nogro^e migrQted From the South— esst to other part© 
oF the South t but Few moved North. By ISQOj only Forty*- 
two peraant still lived in the South Atlsntio Ststes j 
but nearly ninety percent still lived in the South, In 
1S40 5 only seventy— eeven poroont oF all United States 
Negroes lived in the South. 

'^Msuric© R • Dovie, Negrpes in American Sosiety 
CNei?/ Yorki MoGrmv^-Hill ^ 184S3 7 p- 32. " 
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The principal Qsuse l3hi^ noriihcrn misro"wi©n 

by KcgroQs during t:hs cDarly iSQD^s wes Vicrld ;i^r 2, 
Bq^o^u^^ af *who war, the Isbcr rorco in the industrlel 
citiop or t:hei North d©crsEifflsds \vhilG -the ncssd For vvorkers 
incrae^edp Another cause during this period was the limi- 
tations plaoed an inimigratipn from Europe to thcs United 
Statea by Congress in the Esrly ISSO^e. Jobs Farmarly 
. tokon by immigrants were then pFfered toMsgroes, Nor- 
thern industries advertised in th© South 5 ofrering 
tenant Farmere three te f iv© times th© pay they v^ere 
receiving in the Seuth* Lsrg© numbers oF Negrooiz moved 
North and feund Jobs in iron mnd steel mills ^ in suto- 
mobile and ehemical factoriefflj in Faundaries^ and in 
sloughtsring and meat packing houses. 

During th© 1340^ s the Seeond Werld War brought 
enother wave oF Southern Negroes to the industrial snd 
seeport oiti©g, Betvjeen 1S40 end 1S44, one million 
Negroes were ^dded to the nation's VMork Force, Soono- 
mie neoe^sity Foroed ©mployere to hire Negroes* Many ^ 
Found jobe in munitions and manuFaotur ing plants. 

AFter the war 3 migration northward did not stop. 

s Nagraa'sx con-winuod -fco leave the South -60 join othar mem- 

•-■^ \ ■ 

_ ^ i 

bera of .•fcheir Familiee v/ho had coffio earliar or to Find 

i ; 

better living ccanditions BncJ jobs. Betwssn 1S5D and 
^ Ibid . , p. as 

O 
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1SS0| Eamc Sou'thcsrn s-tci^es IcGt onp-^hir-d or thoir NsgrQ 
populations, Ons snd cnQ-*holP million i\'Gc;.:^Qss lof^ "aha 
Sou^h during ^hmt d!;^.G3do--Gvsr s®veni;y-*r i v© parcon-b 
going Noi^th. * 

While Ispgs numbcsrs Cif Negroes leaving t^he 

olsatos qF Alobsmat Ank^nsas ^ □eorgisi Uouisisns, Missis*- 
©ippi^ Nop^h Carolina I SBu-bh Carol ins j Tennessee , and 
Virginia^ many were moving from Arkanssss Ken^buckyi 

Tennessscaj and Wes-t Virginia* Although their migra'tion© 
er© more diPfieul-fe 1^0 traoep the large dfijcreas© in the 
Whi-be population of theee mountain m^mtmm ^ mnti -fch© nation- 
wide tendenay from rural to urban life^ lesd ona to 
believe that poor V^hitss hsve mlma teksn advantssge oF tha 
batter living conditions in oitiee of tihm North, 

it Is interesting to nato that in th© states show- 
ing great deoreass© in Negro population educational 
opportunities for Negroee vvere far inferior to thoga of 
V-Jhitf^s Cmmm Tabls SSDi while in the Southern atatee^ show- 
ing dejcreases in Vihite populetlans ©duoffltional opportunities 
for Vv/hitao y/ere also lov^ Cmmm Table £ 73 . From thae© statie- 

U.S., Oepartment of Commeroa, Stat Istioal 
Abstract, 1963 , Table 3S * 

2 

The terms "N^grosa" snd *-Nonwhitee" mrm ueed 
interchsngeably thraughout thi© papery ©ino© about ninsty^ 
nine peroont 6f all^ Nonwhites in th© araa disQUSS^©d are 
Negrooe* National stetigtios inolutfe Nonwhite^ other 
than NegrcsBss. 
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ticcs, one can see that the Negroos in ^hc nins Southenn 
Gtates rrom ivhich Negroes moved, hod csonciderpbiy less 

TABLE SB 

MEDIAN GriADS COMPLETED BY NEGRO £5 AND '..'HITS 
IN STATES FF\QM WHICH NEGROES MOVED 



State 



No . 
Cin 



thous . D 



Mississippi 
Alsbtamca 
S, Canolina 
N. Csnolina 

Louisiana 

Virginia 

Tsnnssseo 



Median Grode Complatad^ 



NoonoQE 



Whites 



SS4 
SIB 
SQ7 
SD4 
IBP 

as 

70 
57 



NATIONAL MEDIANS 



^ISBQ census rigurse 



S , □ 
S .E 
5 .'9 
7.0 
S , 1 
e. 5 

e.o 

7.S 
7.S 



11 

10 

10 
g 

10, 
9, 
10. 
10< 



□ 
2 



S 

s 
o 



10. s 



eciuoa'Ca.on than othBr Nagnosa in the Unitod SteteBj who 
wane, inoidentally , Far less eduoatsd than V^hitssi and 
Whitea in the two Southern states From which the great- 
est numbers Whitos moved j had far loos oduoation 
than other Vihites in the Unitad States, and not much 
mors thsan the NBgroea in thoir etatoe, Tennrai-soe and 
Arkansos lost many Whitss and NogrooBi msdi«n aradae 
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complo-CQd by both groups were laiv in theee tvjo jstiptc^,'' 
Mos-a op the Negroes and poor Whites who left -aheso c;i-at< 

TABLE S7 

MEDIAN GRADE COMPLETED BY NEGROES AND WHITES IN 
SOUTHERN STATSS FROM WHICH WHITES MCVEQ 





No, lt.rt 
Cin thoun..^ 


Median Grade Comple-ted*^ 


Nfflgroes 


Whites 


'./©ffl-S Virginia 
Kentucky 

Artsansas 
TennessQe 


40 S 
374 

sas 
aie' 


S ,4 
S.S 
C3.5 
7.S 


S . S 

S , 7 
9.5 
3*0 


NATIONAL. MEDIANS 

'r ^ - 


8.2 


. IQ.a 


ISSQ cenBus Figures 



moved to cities in the North. Having little sduoation 
because or lack opportunity in their netiva statoa, 
they, bacafTiB ths burdsn oF Northern oitias. 

Incoma and Educat ion 
Tho amount op formal oducation a peraon hrae , 
oFtan doterminea the amount of money he ia abls to earn 
Table SB shows the avoregs yearly incomo in ISBS of 



Adspted fromi U.S., Oopertment of Commerce, 
Statiat ioel Abetraot , ISBS, Tables 38 and 113. 
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parsons with vsriQus l©v©ls of rorrn^l educs^i ion . 

In ISBS the median income in i-hs United 
v/cs $7433, bu-b ^he modian inoQm^ for Negroes wac ©niy 
$4453. Nogroas gensnally had lass formal educB-tian 



TASLS ae 

EDUCATION AND ANNUAL INCQWE, 

less 



Educst ion 




Lees thiHn S gpaidss 
B grades 

High eshaal 

1-3 Yrs, Collage 

College 


$3seo 

4SB7 
2234 
7434 
87S3 
1173S 



than Whitera, Howovsr, even among tha Xmmm eduoBted 
WhiteB, annual ineomo was highBn than among Negroes, 
The median yearly inooma For VJhittQs who did not camplat® 
Sigh-th Grade was $4477, while For Nagross of the sam© 
group, the median income was $3343,® NevorthBleBe , 
eduootion could be roFlaoted in these figuraa also, 
beeouse s.groater pErcontags oF Nsgroee -fchan oF Whites 



Ibid . , Tabla IBS. 
^Ibid . , Tataia 47e.. 
^Ibid, , Table 477. 
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wit:h loss -th^n oighli years aQhoQling, did not tn^%zBnd 

schaol ell J or st'tendojd ron only on© to Pour y^^rm^ 

Hov/ev^rp prejudicial cDrnploymont prEiQticcs, ^ho inrariQr- 
iwy or the oducst^ian ofFerGd NegrooSy ond rural js'cgraGs ^ 
lack of training or experience in sny I<ind of work but 
Farming I have also Qant;ribu^ed to low income mmong 
Negrees * 

In metropQ 1 it^n areas aP 1:he North j incQme is 
aomsivhat higher for both Negross and White© , as is the 
aost or living. In the North Central States ^ tha median 
annual inoome op Whites living in mBtrapolitan areas was 
$9134 in ISSSp Par Negroes the msdisn wmm SSQIS, Only 
tvvanty^eiN percent aP Negroes in these areas were below 
the paverty levsl,"^ while in t:ho notlQn as m whole, 
Forty-one parcent wsro below the psverty level. ^ Al- 
though jab QpportunitiBe are better in the North i the 

greater initiative the Negroes who have migrated From 

S 

th^ South may al©b eantribute to the higher inoome. 
■\ 

; Chsfigee in the St, Louie Population 
The fallowing paragraphs contain a cloaer look 
at one Northern city j St, Louie, The trends in St. Louis 
are muoh the mmmm as those in other large pit lee i Negroes 

^Ibid . I Tatal© 434* 
-Ibid . 5 Table 4S1 . ' 
Q ®Oavi©| Qp, Pit . V p. 1Q3. ; . 
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and v;hiwes from I3h© rural South eorrainuing to movs ^hora , 
the midclie ' and. upper ala^s Whites rleeing ts thG sub- 
urbs ^ Although tv/enty thousand new iSlsgrDoB mavec! into 
S'C* Loui^i ©nd the city had s natural increase Cskcqss 
oF toirthis aver deaths} or over ono hundrpd thousand j 
the tQtsl populstion deoreased From SS7 thousand to 
750 thousand between ISSD ©nd ISBQ--^^ daoline of twelve 
and an©-h^lr peraent. The r igyres in Table gS shsvv th© 



TABLE SS 

CHANGES IN ST. LOUIS PDPULATIDN 
FROM laSQ TD laSD 



J 





Total 


White 


Negro 


Populs'biQri J ' iSoO 


ess , 7SiB 
lDO,ei3 


70S , 348 
SS ,513 


i 

154,448 
41,1Q0 1 

i 


To-tal 


as?', 4D9 


7S1 ,asi 


j 

1SS,54S 


Popula-fcion, 13S0 


7SO,D£S 


S34 , 004 


SIB , □as 

1 


Changs 


«aQ7, 3S3 


-SS7,BS7 


-5- 20 , 474 



total ohangB in population, mm well mm ths ohsnges in the 
Nogro and White populations of St, Louie duning the deoade 
■that taogan in 19S0, Althouflh the table shows m doeraoBa 
in White population of aS7,S57, the number of Whites who 

ERIC 



movod rram thQ city is actuslly larger becauso soma nsw 

■ 

Whi'^as moved ini^o St. Louis.'' 

l*^hat h^s ^his ohsngLa in papulat:iGn done ^hs 
eduQSitiiansl IqvsI qF i^s inhsbitants? The trond in ^hm 
en^Sir© nstian ha© been an increese in the lovel of educ©- 
^ion of per^Qfls tv.'enty--f ive y^^ars of sge and oldGr* Tsbl 
30 m^awm th^w *fcri?3 median grade campleted in %hm United 



TABLE 30 

BRADS COMPLETED, 
UNlTEO STATES 



Year " 


1 " 
! 

St-oda 


1940 


a , a 




S.O 


18S0 


S.3 


ias7 


10 .8 


19B4 


11.7 


1SS7 


is.a 

- — — — - ^ 



States rose from B.S in 1840 to 12.0 in 1SS7. ^ A graotor 
poroentsgo of sdults hgd gono beyond hiah achool in ISBQ 
then in 1340. Likewise, there was a smaller perQentaga ' 



^St. Louio City Plan CommiBsiQn , Population 
CiaS4D, Table 9, p. IS. 

-U.S., Dopartment of Commorca, Stat ist ioal 
Atastraot, 1958, Table lS7i U.S., Ospartment of Commoree, 
Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistios of the 
Unitadl States- ; Colonial Times to 1857 ", Ser l©s 3SS . 
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^ion in IQSD thsn in lS4Qp In St, Lauioj uh^rQ iv&js 
-^nmnd taivsnd mone cduca^bion Pnom 1S40 -to ISSO, but r^am 
ISSD wa 1330 thene was s drop in the edLGstionsl lovel 
Of tha oity Cseio Tsblo Percentages adult© who had 



TABLE 31 

SCHDDL CDMPUETED 3Y ST, LOUIS ADULTS 



Yoar- 


Nona 


1-4 Yrs. 




H.S. 


t 

Gol . 


1S4Q 


S.2 


a ,4 


ss, s 


SS.S 


7.2 


ISSO 


1.3 


7.3 


47, □ 


30,0 




issd 


1,S 

i 


7.S 


4s. a 


3S. 3 


a. a 



one to Four* * yeane high ©ehool and one to foun yecr^a 

or coliea^ pontinued "to increassg the increases From 
laso to ISSD Lvere noticeably smaller th^n the inereases 
Prom 1340 to ISSD. In 1340 p 10, S peroent oF ths adults 
in St, Louis hsd loss than Five year© oF sahoollng, 
CAooondina to the Consus Bureau, this per-c^nteg^j thenj 
were illiterate. D In ISSQ^ only B,B percent w©r© il-* 
1 iterate f but in lasO, S^l percent oF all adults had 
oornplet«3d less than Five yssrs oF eohool.'^ 

^St* Louis City Plan Commisaionp op , cit , , 
Table 14, EBp 
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The DriQln^ PunpcsGt gjigV Sliructura oF wh^^ 

Th£2 Volunt^ary ImprovGm©nt Progrsm Lm m Cammunx^y 
Action Program Pundad by -the Office of Economic OppGr- 
tunL%y m ; In the St* Lcuis srea, the agsncy 'Chst dispenses 
□20 funds and eoordinates the oommunity progrems for the 
poor is ths Hurnen Pevelppment CorporBtiDn of MetrspQl iiian 
St, 'Louis CHDCD. The eentral af^ioo for the VQluntsry 
Improvoment Progrsmj thsn ^ is losatad in the HDC building* 

The primary purpose sorv©d by the Voluntary Im^ 
provement Program CVIpD is to provid© bafeio education 
opportunities for adults who do not hold e high school 
diploma and who resld© in low ihGomfe sress^ in ordcsr to 
ensble those sdults to better oope with their daily prob- 
ioms. Initially I msjor emphasis vmm placed on prepsring 
etudents to tske the Qenoral Eduor^tion Oevelopment CQEP3 
Tost given by the ststo of Miiisouri, CBy pssgiing this 
test, any rosident of tha atate can receiva a high school 
equivalency diploms#3 Through toeting and interviev/ing 
thei students | it eoon bsoam© apparent that , in order to 
moot th^D neods of th© onrolleosj it would bo n^oessary 

"^Hum^n □ovelopment Corporation, □ommunity Aotlon 
Pronr^eim Appliaa^ion to tho^j^g^> Officii of EcQnomio 
Dpportunity by tho Human OcsiVQlQpment CorporBtiQ 
the _ yQluntpry ImprovemBnt Propram> PrQQrmm Ymmn^ 
□©o^mbor 1* ISSSi to Novomber 30, IBBSp Human Develop-* 
ment Corporation of Srestor St# Louiss interviowis with 
th© diroetor eind with staff m©mtaoro of this Voluntary 
O Improvom^nt Program, ISBS. 
ERIC 



tio implffinient m more basic t^urnlGulum . It seemed that 
the ovorage roading test scsrs wmm srcund Int©rviev/e 
rsveaied that some hod not eompleted elomentffiry schsol 3 
that eShie oould not resd or. v/rite at all, and that soma 
vvha hmd complate,*d two or^ three years ©F high ESQhool could 
regd on only e FiFth or Sixth Grade level. 

Today ClSSSD VIP includss classes in basis ^ducs- 
tion renging From literacy ts high sehsQl * Thecsa alesse^ 
includa reading ^ Englishi and methemetics. A progressi 
test is given to eseh etudent at least once m year* When 
a Eitudent spores 10*0 on th© reading j lengyage, and 
arithmatia e©ations of the CaliFprnia AQhiBVement Testp 
he begins Lpvel IV clsseos mm direct preperstion fcr the 
BED Tost. As m result of initisl placement testing, on- 
rollees er© plseed Ln sne eF four l©v©lsi Level I CCBrades 
l«3Di Level II CQrpdc© 4-e3 ^ Level III CGrades , or 

Level IV CGED T©©t PrepsrationD . Results qF Califerni^ 
Teat scores determine when a student l*s ro^dy to may© ta 
m higher level. 

Some centers have more students in lowsr lovels, 
whila athers have marm sjtudents in the higher levels. 
Table 3S ehc\vs th© total enrQllment oF somQ oF thcs larger 
centers mm of Mayi 1SBS| and the psrbentage gF etudente 
git esch level. Kingdom Hcuee, For eKamplop had 31 pmramnt 
qF it^ ISO ©tudente in Uovel III and 43 percent in Level IV 
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TABLE 32 

LEVEL ENROLLMENT AT SO MS VIP CENTERS 



Cen-fcer 



Kingdom Hous© 


ISO 


Carol ino Mission 


130 


Sti. Francis 


130 


St, Terssa 


ISO 


Sw, BridgB'ti 


ISO 


Hamilton 


so 


St, Edvjard 


125 



Appr • 

np • 
.Stud, 



7 

la 
31 
s 

2D 
8 



E4 
31 
S7 
35 
47 
45 
42 



III 



31 
47 
SO 
31 

as 

'4S 



IV 



43 
IB 
34 
3 
24 
10 

a 



J 



□uring the two yesarB prior izo May, ISSS, ■this osnter 
helped £87 (pOQpls reoeive thair high sehool BquiVQlency 
diplsmas;* ;St, Teresa 's, however, had 31 perstBnt oF its 
ISO studejnto in Levsl end only sevan pEf^eent in 

Lev©! IV. Only 51 pmaplm had earned diplamas during 
-tohaee -two years at this Qenter* 

Some VIP oenterti affmn typing, ehorthandp and 
QQmptQmstny . Whil© the bssio eduoatisn ^Immmmm are adn^ 
duGtsd in m tutoring ^itustionp business aaunmrnm sre 
teught in olassrosm eattings. Som© centers oFfer history, 
^cienQ^i sind litpr^tune aourees to itudents at Levels 111 
end IV| snd these are eamatim^e tayght to group© of ten* 
tQ FiPtoen students. Every export is mede, hovmvmn y to 
give ov^ry student ths individual help he neede to advenes 
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his own rate in the bss io rGading , Sngl isH i snd 
ma'th cQuncis^* Tuton^ usually teach one to three, stu- 
dents St a time# 

Callege students snd pror cEcsiansl sGhool teschens 
in tha QQmmunity m^k© up m langs numtaen or th© volunteer 
tesohing stsFP or VlP* However, members oF no^rly ^vory 
prafmmmLan end aaeupation, insluding house\viveS| lawyers , 
engineer©, seQr^tsrissj eopiel vvarkersj and businesEmGn , 
valynteer ta tutor for two or more hours eech vv^ek. 
Tutors ar© assigned to tesoh s subjept and l^vel thst 
th©y Feel th©y oen handle* At leQst one workehop is 
oonduGted ©vory yosn ror mlL VIP tutors. In addition, 
esoh o^nter train© tutors @s n©©de dictate st the center. 
A part-time edueation epseieiist is on h^nd at asoh 
center to help trEiiri tutors and to give them saeietianoa 
or sdvloe when they ns©d it. 

Students attend onoe or twioe a wsek. Thoea who 
attend only one© m v^eek receive an hour^s instruotion in 
math and one in reading end Snglish--u©ually. From two 
diFFarent tutor© • Those who attend ty/o nightii, taka 
math one night and reeding and English the other night. 
Books are provided For both ©tudante end tuters Fr^s oF 
oharge. Esoh oenter is Free to umm th© materials beet 
^uit^d to th© students there , Moet oF the mator ials 
ueed ar© sdult-or lant©d| but' eometime^ other ouitablo 
msteriiiiis ^re u@@d too. 
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Ses ides oFFsr ing bsslc Qduca^ion appor^uni t ies 
-the poot^ , VIP oFFsrs ancthan kind of eduQst^ion -bho 
middle and uppar" clsse msmbsns of 'the comniuni'ty. Meny 
tu^ars havQ oommen'fced, "I think I've lesrncd mors then 
my student© hsv3*-V For moet tutors p this is their First 
experienes with pQsr sr undereducated sdultsn. Tutors 
Find th^t they ean learn muoh sbout liF© and hurnan na- 
ture From th©ir edult students. They begin to understand 
th© problems qF the paorj the NegrOy the illiterste. 
They sFten begin to realise for the first time p th^t 
people sre peoplai regardlees of background, and thst 
althaugh there ie muoh they pen give to thoir students i 

^ there i^ muoh they amn rmomivm from them* VIPp thenp 

\ ■ 

off ere the "opportunity for oommunioatlon mnd understand- 
ing between persone with varying, b^okgrsunde and e^** 
perienos®* The progrsm oontributeg to unity in the 
St* Louie oommunity. ' 

Prior to funding by 050 in iSSSp severel oom-- 
munity orgsni^Pt ions mnd minunmhmm in tha St* Louis 
*'inn^r oity^V were msking attempts at implernentation of • 
adult eduQation proBrams at e oommunity level* The 
reeponse. was goidi however p mLnam no funds w^re svail*- 
Esbls for edminiBtratlon end materialei th© efforts wmrm 
loQ^e knit, unstructured, and of verying quality. 
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Ouring the funding period OE^ember 1 j ISSS ^ "co 
November 30, ISSSp the redorsl gavonnmsn^a contributed 
1^1335447 VIP* This mon«3y pnovided salEries ror a 

rull-time stsPf oF eighteen administrators end sscrs'sor ies 
end sixteen psrt--time eduoEstian Eipscislist© snd oidos. 
Aides liv© in the mrmm of the oentar st ivhiah they vvsrk* 
Thay help sat up tmbleo snd chaine j tsko attsndanoej 
sea thst buildings are unicQkedi loekeds and kep-e in 
order, and da other rQutine work as needed by th© center . 
Faderai maney mlma pmym Par books and other materials 
naQded by tutors and students. When time and space eon* 
tributad by th^ Qommunity are converted' into dollersi 
the looal ©har^ ^mQunted to $£59^437 in laBS-lSBS, or 
about Fifty-seven perasnt op the entire budget. VIP 
provided QEO Test preperation For over four hundrsd 
persone during the 19BB-1SS9 sehcs©! yeeri and hslped to 
upgrsd© thcB eduemtion sp n^iarly two thoussnd others- 

St. Teresa ^ s Voluntary Improvement Pt^o^nmrn 
History k --St. Teresa'^ Catholie Churah is laested in 
the heeHt the St. Louis inner oity . " An adult basio 
education program wmm established there in Soptsmber of 
19S5. Most the 13S students who regietered for almmmmm 
on September SS 1 ISSS, were contaoted by a door-^to^'dQor 
Gmrtvmm of the neighborhood during August of thst yeer. 
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During the r Lnmt^ year i^s Qperation* elssGes were 

held only on Sunday Bp^ernoons * Each ysar 'the program 
grew, and by L^m Feurth year oP its operation , ISSS-^iSSS, 
^he prpgram oPPerod basic education el^sseo on tv/o 
avQninge eaah w©©ks in addi'tian to Sunday ep^er noons. 
His wory and scianQe olaeses were sPFered on m third 
evening to students aP Lavels III snd IV * Wsll over 
HesIP or the sentar^B leo students stt^ndsd mare than 
Qne Glass per week. Although the program is sponsored 
by St. Teresa^ s Churehf over ninety^^Pive percent ap ell 
VIP etudents at the oenter are not CatholiG, 

St. Tmnmmm^m le loQeted in Census Treot 11-E 
Csea Napp Appsndi^ IIp p, iSSD, and msst qP the etudents 
Qt the tima of this ^tudy lived in or near that traQt, 
In order to desoribe the erea in whloh many pp th© etu- 
dent^ rasldsdj @nd th@ kind qP area in whioh meet ap 
them lived, the 1SBQ census Pigure© Par Trapt were 
studied* As m means op oampariEJonp eorre^ponding 
Pigureis Par the oity op St^ Louie and Por the St. Louie 
St^nd^rd Metropolitan Statist ieal Aree CSMSAJ were mlmm ' 
obtained* The SMSA had ^t^t let io© more similar to the 
national ptatistios than th© oity oP St. Lauie elohe. 
Table 33 shows ^ome oP ths population oheraoteristios 
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TABLE 33 

ST. LOUIS SNSA PQPULATiaN CHARACTERISTICS, laSO 









City 


i i 




14.3 


as. 5 


so.s 


Wedisn Family IncQme 


SS27S 


5 3 5 s 




% Unemployed Femaleei 


4.7 


B.4 


il .7 


% Unemployed Mmlmm 


4 # S 


5.4 


8.0 


Median Yns* Sehoal 








CQmplet^d by Adults 


9. S 


8.S 





or these thrQe areas.'' CThs St, LquIe SMS A ineludsss 
th© city oP St. Louis and Foun 
Madii^Qn and St. Dlair Counties 
Chsrles and St. Louis CQunties 

As the Negro populstion in the oity of St. 
LbuIs- rose ; Frsm eighteen peroent to neerly tw^nty--nin3 
p©rQ©nt ;betwBen 19SP and ISSDg the Negro papulation in 
Truct llV-E/ rop© Pram less than FiPty perQi^nt in ISSO^ 
to over ninety pereent. The area surrounding St* 
Teresa' 13 1 the W^st End| and th© □owntown area ^ vmnm 
predominantly inhabitfcid by Negro^ei th© mrmm asuth op 



^LJ.S.i □epartm.snt oF Comm©rQ©5 Suraau op the • 
C^neuSis U . S . Ccanguises oP Populat io n and Hguslhgi ISSO, 
St. Louis, Mo. ^111. StBnd^rd MetrspQlitan Statist igffll 
Argg r Tab log P-1 and ' ~ ~ . = 

-Domputod Promi Hoalth and WolPar© Caunoil op 
MQtropQlitQn St. Louis g ArmtXym Lm gP aQlegted Population 
Qh^rgiotgir ist ios i St * Lou ie Dity t 1 350-1 SB □ CMetropsl itan 
Popylation Project, ISSlD, Tatolee 1 gnd £• 



surrounding Qountiesi 
in IllirLoiej snd St. 
in MiesQuriD . 



Lsfciyst^e Avenue was inhsbited elmo^w exQluffiively by 
Whites immm Hmp^ AppmntilK II , p* ISaD, 

Income For families living in Trsct 11-E in 
iSSO wss vef^y iowy— -tho rnedian incQms being Fonty pmr* — 
Qont lower 'than the median oi^y incQrn©j mnd jusw m 
little ovsn Qne-hslP that qF the St^ Louis SMSA, Al- 
though the unemployment nate among msmbens oF the labor 
Farcse vmm about one peroent higher in tho pity than in 
th© ©ntire SMSAj unemployment in Trect ll^E was mor^ 
than double that ap the SMSA * Years formsl ©dura- 

tion QomplstG^d by adults vimm aleo lower in Traet ll-E 
than in ths SMSA or in the eity. 

Phyeioal Qhsr^Pteriet iae of Trsat 11-E were 
mlmQ poor Cse© Table 34D ■ ^ Pir^p^)r^^ vsluee ware lower, 
buildings were older" snd in poorer oonditionj ^nd only 
37. £ parQent of all houelng units were ^aund and hed sll 
plumtaing Paoilities, Although these Figures were nearly 
ten years . bld at the time oP this writings little reno-- 
vation or demolition had been done within the boundaries 

Trsat 11— Ej while cj' tit© ©xtansiiv^ renewsl had been 
darried out In the oity of St. Louis. Thus i in the 1S70 
Ceneue on© would s^peot td Find eonditione eomov/het wors 
then in ISSD in Trsot ll-E, with mc^mm overall improve-^ ■ 
mont in the oity. 

''u,S, I peportment oF CQmm©roie, Po pulation and 
Housinai ISSQ, Table H*l . 
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TAEILK 34 

PHYialCAL CDNQITIONS DF TRACT ll-E, ISSO 



Houising Uni^s 


I SMSA 
1 


City 


11-S 


% Sound with All Plumbs 

ing FsQilities 
% SQunci but Lacking Hot: 

Wator Qn Other Plumb-- 

ing Fm^LXi^Lum 


7B . 1 
7,0 


63 . 9 
13. S 


37 , S 
IS. 5 


TOTAL % SDUND 


S3, 1 


r~ — — — " 

77.4 


PH . 7 


i 

% □atspions't ing 
% Dliapida-tsd 


IS . 9 
3.S 


IS . 1 
4 .S 


SB . a 1 
s.s 


% Suil-fc bsrors 1333 
Value of Eaoh Unit 


S 1 , s 
SiasoD 


SB . 9 
$1EDQQ 

i 


as. 4 

$7S00 



Ths populstion and houeing eher^cterietias af 
Tra^t: 11-E in 1960 ^ indieate a great need Par progrsms 
For the poor^ — anm of '-^he greatest nmmfdm b^ing m basic 
edupatian prpgram f©r adults. Av/areness qF this need 
promptad the pastor of St, Teresa's Parish to, take 
steps tsward establiehing eyeh o pragrem , even befor© 
funds bessime '.available. Similar steps w^r© taken by 
pastors of otheh CathQlip and Protestant ohuroheg 
loGated in poar ©ress of the sity and Qounty* By 
Jenuary ©f ISBBp mpst of these programs wmnm funded^'- 
at least to the sKtent that materials and* part«tims 
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administrators wore provided for eBch Gen-ter* By fall 
of ISSBj each of ths larger csntor^^-— St ^ Tor©ss-s smpna 
-tharn^^-hrad a full-^timG administrator snd secreuaryj snd 
m part—'b imci GontQCt warker and educsoion sp©eialis't« 
The used beoke donated by publiQ, private | and parsGhia 
schools could be discsrdedj mnti baoks designsd for adul 
purchased in their stead. 

Initial Tg^ting^ end Placem_e.n_t . ^^In the esrly days pf 
VIP 5 there \vas some di^pus^ion about haw to plaQ© stu- 
dents. It Vi^as obvious that^ since mo^t VQlunteor tutor 
had no previous teaohing ©Kper ienoe 5 thay must be told 
whc^re to begin with the s^tudents assigned to thcem, 
Msiny f^it thet a t©st th© tima of rsgiatretion might 
frighten the eppliaant* Hov/^verp einoe some kind of 
evalustion had to be madej simple math end reading teste 
vver© devised by one qP the volunteers. Although eome 
of the other oehtere PinEilly daeided to administer the 
entire battery of ths CslifQrnie Aohievement Teet, the 
St, Teresa's staff improved the original teste and havQ 
found them setiafaQtQry for initisl plaoement. The 
California Test is given to all stud©nts CeKQ©pt those 
in Lovel ID ibaut thres months after they Hmym begun 
olasses, and yegrly thereafter. 

The "homemade'* test provide© a compromis© be^ 
tavQsn no testing at all and th© adminietreit ion of a QOm'- 
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plG^e bs1--t©ry of standsrdiEOd "testa. !'/hilQ thay are 
not really s"Gandardi2edp they do givs sn appra^imate 
grade level which the applicant funcwiansp Each ^ost 

Lm divided iniso thr©© part:©. Tho sppliqant is given 
only Part A of -bhe -uwo tcs^tSi ivhich includQs reading 
selea-tians and arithrnGtic prablcsmcj on m Second -fco Fourth 
Grade level* IF he ia unable ansvjer at: leefflt s©vsni:y 
pm^amn'l^ of 1zhm ques-fciQns on P^rt A 5 his testing stops at 
this paint* IF he doee vvellj he is given Part whioh 
test^ an m FiFth to SiNth Grsde l«3v©l, LikewiEiej unless 
ho does WC211 enough 1 hm io not given Pert C| whi^h son-- 
tains subject matter on a Soventh to Ninth Qr^de levels 
An appliGent may j howovers take Part C oF the reading 
tost, but not qF the math test 1 or vice verse, depend-- 
ing on hi© ©oars on Psrt S sF eaoh test. By this t^sit^ 
ing methodi no applioent is required to sit through s 
two or thres hour test thst is Far beyohd his ability. 

Thm msthomat ias plsoement tost is disgnoatip* 
%t Lm easy to t©ll| by e>omining en applioant^e tept| 
whethisr or not he has diFFioulty with long division, 
addition or Frsctione, mult ipl ioation oF deoim^lei or 
perGentege* It teets primarily eamputstlonal skills p 
but some verbal problBme have been ^dded. The reading 
tost is not ranalytle at all| it %mm%m only reading 
camprehension ■ 
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Since Pmr^u A or bath tea-^s bcsgins at Sacdnd 
Grades level I some applipan'ts sre unable -to tsk© tho 
■fces^ St alls but: thoy are ususlly ^hown t:hs tsst and 
permi1;ted ta attempt it. Any sppliGsnt that scores 
"3*' CapprQ>^ims3t^iy Third QrEade] or loiver on ths resd- 
ing tostp or is unable to take the test^ is plaQ©d in 
Level I j reasrdless or his math spors, 
, Proprsss Tests . ^^StudontB in Lsvels II and III teke th© 
CeliFornis AQhiev^msnt Test eaoh year to determine the 
progress thsy have mmdm. No regular te^tirig pragrsm hmm 
been set up For the Level I ©tudent^^ although some oF 
th© better students have taken the CaliForniffl Test| the 
loiva Testj and/or the StsnFard Aohiavement Test. A 
twenty-minute standardised r-eading test published by 
PFlauiti vjmm given to m number oF studsnte one year. In 
May I ISSa^ the Adult Baslo Learning ExaminQtiDn wae given* 
to all Level I students In Qonneotion with thia reaoarah, 
Thie teet will probably b© given yssrly hereaFterj mm 
it could be uspd \;7ith all students , even those vvho Qould 
not reiad. However, due to frequent ohangee in etandardlzed 

t^^te Formoriy Qdminisitered on this i@vol at St. Teresa's 

\ / ■ ■ . 

\ ^ end thQ^, manner in whloh some o^ them were administered j 
th©r© is! no reliable baaia of compariBon at the -tiLmm oF 
■tthis wri-fcihg. One can only opproHima'fce -thm grade Isval 
at v/hieh ooch s'tydarrt vvars reading bePorB ho vma plsced in 
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fsll oF 12B3* None af these students had ahov/n sbility . 
tQ read beyond a Third Grade lovel st thst tirne, 
LebvgI I Curriouluni , --In Fsll or laBS^ m new Gumiaulum 
vvss intraduced to Lsv©l I at St* Tmnmmm-m» prior to 
this timej ' mo^t tuton^ wore using ths Mott Basic Lsn-^ 
ciusqe Skillo Frogram , py blishcd by the All isd Edusat ion 
CQunoil. Although the^s booke prpvided e good basic 
curriQulum and were designed for adults^ they hed aer-* 
tsin drsvvbE3Qksi 13 Th©y did not provide sufficient 
OKeroises for teaohing and drilling the eonssnsnt sounde. 
Thsy maved on to ehort vowel sQunds too quioklyi 3 3 There 
ives little variety in the type of exereiao used to pre- 
sent and drill ci^ph eoundj 32 The book^ eentsined a pre — 
ponderanoe ofV'nonsense eenteneesj*^ and provided very 
little interesting reeding material | 4D For meet etude^nte 
th@ content© of the books beoame too difficult too 
quioklye There was not enough drill oh eaoh ne\v ooncepti 
SD Sy giving etud©nt and tutor only a workbook i the goal 
eoemed to b© to finish the book rcith^f^ th^n to mai^ter its 
oontantgi » It beoame apparent that students did not knoy; 
the material* in m book onv^e they had QQfnpleted it. 

Various mathamatios books yjmr^a used, but all 
of them ^eemad to plaoo major emphasis on computet ion | 
nsithen than on problem solving and understanding of con- 
aept©. ' Many Ueval i students could *'oomputs" probleme 
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in 3 Fourth Srade ta><^booI< . bu'to cQuld no w r ^sd dircc- 
-tiona one] problems in such q book* Th© Gj-'audcn^s slso 
lacked en undare^anding qP ^h© bssic concepts or rnsjUho- 

Ths curriculum introduced in ISSS required no 
portiQular taxt^bsoks . Lis-bs of concepts and skills in 
two arsas--re^ding^languagc3 and ni3i;hsmat:iQs---v^ere oom-- 
piled. Tht^ee ars conGEpts th^t shGuld be undersi^Qad 
and fflkills th^t should b© mss^ered by the student bePore 
he ie allowed to pass to Level 11* The Goncspt^ s^nd 
skills in eaoh aro^ were divided into mLn groups snd 
lettered Aj Bp Cj and F, When a tutor begins ivork 

with a student, he reoeives a eopy op the list qP con— 
oepts the etudent im studying ^ Par exsmplBj Hesding- 
Languago CurriQulum 1--A , and told to help hi^ student 
master the oonoepts snd skilla listed therein* The 
tutor ie i^lso given a liet op meter iels th^t are avails- 
able , Prom vvhioh he oen ehooe© whatever suits the^ need^ 
op the student* The tutor ^saoeli thenj ie to te^oh these 
coneepts to the student by v/hatever moans h© wishes. The 
tutor im instruoted to notipy the edueation speoielist, 
who devised the purrioulum, when he Peels that his stu- 
dent hmm mastered the msterisl * The edueation speai^list 
then testa the student j snd gives the tutor m new liet 
oP CQne©pts---Re^ding-Lsnguage Currioulum I-*a — iP the 
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t^ha tutor* repeivas a lis-b oF the concepts ho" should 
noview ivith the studsntj viho is re-t©sted at the tutor 
discr*Qt ion . 

No particular length of time is reaommendad for 
completing mmGh *'oub-l evel . *^ The time CQuld vsry from 
two v/eeks to an entire yegr, depanding upon the sbility 
of tho a^tudenti. Tutors are not limited to the concepts 
and skills lis^ted in the curriculum , but are rrae to 
teach eny other topics the etud©nt or tutor Peel are 
beneficial for the individual student . 

The Reading^Langusae Curriculum inoludos topics 
related to reading I v/ritingp and epoaking correctly » The 
major tcpice mr^m handwriting ^ spelling, phoniost voeefau- 
Isry Creodlng and ^peekingDf gr^mmsrs capital isat ion and 
punctuation p completing information Forms, and reading 
compreheneion • The Mathemstios Curriculum places par*- 
ticular emphaeis on undBrstanding bsoic mathematical 
concepts, recognizing snd interpret ing symbclsp mathe- 
matical vQcabuliBry, reading direction's snd s/^rfaal 
problems s mm v/sll as on computation* 

^ -^Level I— is m review unit* The studsnt must 
be ^ble to pttain a acore of 4*0 in all of the areas 
listed to^ complQts the uniti oomprehension , reading, 
vocabulary , capitalisation, punotuetionp usage, spelling, 
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hiiridwni^inQ j sr^i^hmo'Sic concepts , and sni'Shmc^ic pnab — 
Icmm * In fall oP 13SS g m cunriculum for L&ivol 1 1 v/ac 
*to bo intraducsd St:* TesnGsa^s- Level II'-A v^ould 

ssrj'bain "bhs aam© cQns©pts a® L©vel I^Fj "the only dir*-, 
reronce being that th© student musi; read at a Fourth 
GniSda lev©! to be placad in Usvel II-A, Level I 
E^tudente whs sears 4.Q Qr highQr on any etsndsrdi^ed 
reeding teist would remain in Level until the end 

or thQ SBrnesten, but v^ould entcsr Level II— A the rallew- 
ing semester* There he vvould prepHir'© Por the other 
teete, vJhen h© Eioores 4.0 in ell areee j hm vvQuld sdv^na© 
to Lev®! II-*B and begin mar^m advanQed work* 
Tutor Traininci PrQCirEim s --One the greatest vyeeknesseg: 

in St. Tmrmmm* m bssio education progrsm vmm its training 
prognam ron volunt^Br tutors , The pragrsm had e wide 
variety oF tutone — ^with various kinds baokground and 

QKper^lenQB* OF the thinty-*Four^ Level I tutors , only 
twelve h^d h^d proFeesional teaching experience , and 
only nine or theso had ever* taught prim^ny subJeQte* 
Eight tutors had done ^ome non— proFeeslonel teaching i 
v/hile Founteen had had no taaohing experieno© oF any 
kind beFore oaming to VIP, About one— halF oF the tutors 
had had any kind oF e^perienoe with undenprivileged on 
und^reduGated persons. Only three had ever taught 
adultei none had taught litersoy ekille to adults* 
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Fcur*tccn gF tnc pr^csviauca yasr^^s 1iU"bons hcd Q col lags 
defigree^ snd ten hsd done at leaot scmo gnodua"bQ wonk* 
The othcns^^mone f iFt;y-*peraQnt--had Isaa "Uhsn 

^tnne© ysans aelleg© or* no aollsge m% sll. Ten wene 

sisudying full-- or psr'^— *bim© rer a Sacheler^s □pgir^ae. 
Levels II and III hsd a XmnQmn psrcEnt Gollege 
^uudenw© s!3 tutors * Abou^ one--halr oF all Level I 
t^ut^ons duning tH@ 1BSS-*1SS3 scneel ye^r* wene n©w 'th© 
program 3 the othare had been v*/ith the program For From 
on© to thn^e years* AQmm oF tutsrs rsnged From sevcon^ 
t^cien to siKty-Five with nearly QnB--halF under tV)/enty^ 

seven years oF age. □nly two tutors were m©h. Nine 

_ i 
were Catholic bietere.' 

BeFore al^eses b^gin each Fall | s wvorkshop is 

held For sll tutors. Some general pointers are given 

an hovi^ to keep reaordsj vjhat materials are available and 

^what tDQQko the etudent ahsuld getj the kind oF studenta 

who 'attend class ^t St. Teresa and their reasons For 

stt©nding Cin gBnenal tBrmsD j sn ^e^plsnstion oF the 

testing progrsm ^ and where to go For help when it is 

needed • 

About sne^halF oF the tutors attend. Some are 

InFormation on L®vel I tutors wmm obtsined 

Frorn a qutestiorinsir© Filled out by the tutors in Msy , 

1SS9 . The questionnaire can be Found in Append i>c II p 
p. 132. 
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uniabliS came thE "timQ 1;ha wvorkshop io GchG^'uicdj 

o-uhcrc sign up "to 'tuton af-fces^ ths vMor^kchop hz::^ baon hald, 
Beeaus© or 'bhe mass or peaplo earning in sla^s "Gimsj 

and "the shart -^ime t:hey 3re izhm school, it is dif^ficult 

"to givo mor*£3 t^han brier inEi^ruc w ian^ "bo -theEs tutors;. 
Sometimes training consists oF little more theng ^^Here*s 
your baok. Hero mnm your students. The students^ roldGrs 
are in thm% PLlm box. IP you nesd helpi ons oF the other 
tutors can help you*" 

SincQ tha. education spEcislist st St* Teros^^s 
toote cQmpl^te oh^rge oF Level I during ths year preced*- 
ing this study | and beeauee qF thc^ nature oF the new 
aurri^Ulum Introducad at this level f the tutors at thie 
level received muoh more individual help than thQ tutone 
st other Isvels. There were instanoeSs hoiveverp where tha 
Qurriaulum vjmm not being oarried out properly j where 
tutors should have been given more help and advice, but 
time and oiroumetanGes prevented suFFioient instruQtiQn 
For tutors* 

Although the aurrieulum wmm sKplsined brieFly 
et the Fall vvsrkshop 5 time ran out beFare suFFioient 
in^truot ion ooul d be given and all que^t lon^ mnmwmnmd . 
More eessions with the entire group oF tutors j with 
rnathBrnatios and rBading— language tutore separately , and 
with tutore teaohing etudente at vsrioue levels v/sre 



ncadQd* In additioni tutors mhould have been given 
mone ins-truat^ion on the background or illi-cers-te adulwSg 
their mo-tivee for attending cltDsseSp and their immedio^ie 
nssde, mm v^ell ss in ^ho psyehQlogy or ths izdul^ le^rnffir 
^nd mathods of -fcQaehing. 
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INTERVIBW 

SDUCATIOKAL BACKGROUND 

How far did you go in school as a ohild? Completed Grade 



V/as your attendance 



good^ 



If ansv/era above indicate that subjeot^a a^tandanoe v/as poor or 
that ha did not go t-o school at all: Why? 
Had to wor k 

Siokness or physical handicap 

Laok of shoes J, clothes ^ food _ _ _ 

Not interoited 

Played hook y 

DistancQ 

To help at" "home 

Other 



Why did you quit achool? 



To work 

SiGkness or injury^ 

Not intere2ted_ ^ 

parents * wish 
Distandi 

To help "at home 

Fallura 

Pregnant^ 

To marry ~ 
Other 



How old were you than?^ 



V/here were you livins than? 



Sout h 

St, Louis aria 
Other 



Did you like school? 



Yes : 

No 

Indifferent 



V/hy? . V/hat did you partioularly like or dislika? 



EKLC 



Have you taken any kind of training or gone to any kind of school 
since you left sohobl as a ohlld? Dascrlption 
\ ' ' cf Tralninig 

V/hen or a^e Whore (city or state) Naiiie of school or CQUrses 



1. ■ 

a. ' • ' 

Paranta* flduoatloni AJother Father 



Could read and write 
Finished what gradi 



1S4 



Do you have any children? 



liow mi^ny of your children ara s'till in school?^ 
ricv/ many have not started aohool yat? 

OS* those who are out of school ^ how aany f inished high school? 
Did the others finish Bxsh Grade? did __ ' dia not ' 

Did any of your children go college? " some college 

flnlahed QQllaaa 

If subj©ot is undor UQi Do you have any ^brothers and alatpera? 

How many? 

Eow many of them are still in aGhool? 

Hov/ many haya not started school yet? ~ 

Of those who aro out of school, how many finished high school? 
Did the others finish 8th Grade did did not 

Did any of tham go to college? ^ some oollege 

finished aoirege 



II, RESIDENCE MD PAJvJILY 
Address 



Zip Code 



Kovv long have you llvsd at this address? 



Where did you live before? In St, Louis 



In St* Louis County 
In Missouri 
Outside Missouri 



Which stata? 



V/hat vyaa your reason for moving? 
To gat a better housa 
Change In marital status 
Evicted or building Qondamned 
Rant too hig h 

Did not lika neirghborhood and/or neighbora 

To liv© Qlosar to work^ 

Naadad a larger plaoe ~ 
Other reasons 



How long have you been living in the St» Louis area? 

yrom what at at© did you mpva? 

How old war© you when you moved here? 



Who movad with you? 



kbther_ 

Father " 
Guardian^ 
Siblings"^ 
Spouse 



Ghildren^ 

Alone ^ 

Others 



V/hy did you move? 



ERLC 



As a child, did you live in a oit y 

in a tov/n 
in the aountry__ 



Now: Do you live in a Houso { ranted^ _ owned by family ) 

Apartment building — 

Flat ^ 
Oov^rnMant p^ojeot 

How many rooms do you have? 

V^ho lives with you? Ho-ther 

.Father" 



Sibllnga H ow many? 

Spouse "~ 
Ghlldra n "~ 

Grandehildren How fflany? 

Parents of gr anachi 1 dr 

Others 

Alone 



Are you satisfied v/ith your home? 
If not, why not? 

Why don't you move? 

Can't afford anythlns better_ 
Don*t know where to look 



Have looksd, but can't find a satisfaotory plada 
Other reason . 



How old wara you when you were first married? 

How many times have you bmmn married? 

Are you nDW? Slngla^ 

Married 



Dlvoroed or separated 
Widow(er) 



III, St, Tsraaa'g VIE 

Has coming to VIP helped, you?^ 

If yes, how? If nO| why not?" 



How did you hear about this school? 
Someone oaae to door 
Another student 
Gateway Cent a r 
Employment Ageno y 
Soolai worke r 
Radio or TV 7 ~ 



Foster or leaflet^ 
Other 



la there anything you do not like about this sohool or the teaGhers? 



erJc 



P* 4 

How long do you pltin to keen attending elasB here? 
Finish grada sohool 
Finish high school 

Indefinitoly As iong as it^s hero 

km long as I oa n 
Other 



7/hat do you like most about this school? 
Patience of teaQhers 

Teacher s^^^^ 

Individual help 



Enjoy the people here 
Other 



Is there anything about this school that you think should be changed? 



What should a VIP teaohsr be like? What is tha most Irrportant thing 
a-teaeher should do? 

A 

, Of the things you have learned here, what has helped you most? Kov/ 
has it helped? 



Is thera anything you would like to study or laarn that you hava 
not learned here? 



m.FLOY^JlNT AND INCOM 

How old were you when you got your flret paying job?_ 
What kind of work did you do? 



Did you work part - time or full tima^ 

What kind of work do you do now? 

For whom? (N^e of oompany) ^ 



How long hava you worked thera? 



Do you like your job? V/hy or why not? 



How mudh do you 'make? (gross ) /_ 



Do you gat tips or ooOTilssion in addition? How much?_ 
How jaany hours per week do you work at this job? 
Do you have any Jobs in addition to thia job? ^_ 



How many hours per WQek? ^__ ^ ^ How muoh do you maka?^ 
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Wher© did you last work? . 

What kirid of v/ork did you do? 
How Ions did you woi^k ^here? 

Why did you ehang© jobs? Cfo got b©tt©^ pay_^ ^ 

Didii't get aloxig v/ifh bssa 
Laid Q-ff 

Didn't Ilk© the work 
Othe r 

What other kinda of Vfork hav© you dona? 



Does anyone ©Isa in your home v/oyk? 

Who How muah they make (Indioat© groas or net) 

3* " = . ' 

Inaome other than for working i 

Who in family S.ouroe and ataDUJit 

_ A DO tot ^Ghlldreni /month 

S ooiai Saourityi _ /aohth 

P englonf / month 

t JnamploTOentT ~ / 

R slatlves outeid© home v^orking 
^^Othar 



tf retired, 'What do you do all day? 



Ar© you aatiefiad with this?^ 
If not, why not? 



hOTima Jim kmiTm^ 

What mad© you deQide to attend VIP? What t hi age ar© you mast inter- 
©sted in learaing? To gst a better Job 

To hslp ohildre n 
Self -aatisfaat io n 
Learn to handl© ffione y ~ 
- Learn to writa latterl 

To read Gertain things (Bible , nev/spaper. 

raoipeSp read to Qhildren, billa / ) 

. (oont* on n©3gt pag©} 
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Certain job vmnted^ 

To learn to roafi v^rit^ apeak 

do ari^iima wio^ betwerT 

High school 'diplsme^^ 

Finish grade school 
Other ~ 



Af© you able to spend x^lmm aMudying at homa? 

Ybb Kov/ much ^ime each waek? 

N o ^^hy not? Caring for childre n ~ 

No quiet plaoe 

Too tire d 

V/ork taiCQg time_ 



Teacher doesn't give woric 



How much time could you spend if he/aha did? 



Other 



Do ydU ©ver miss class? 
How often? 



When you miss, v/hat is ' usually the reason? 
Have to wor k 
Too tire d 
Sio k 

. . Family problemi 



Don't feel like oomini 

No babysitte r 

No transportation 



Afraid to go out at nighty 

Weather . 

Illnass m faaiil y 
Othar - 



How far do you think the average boy should go in sohool? 

Orade \ . 

Some Qollega 



Finish eoilege. 



How far should^ a firl go? Grade 



Some doll eg© 



1 ' Finish college 

Why do you need education? 



. Hava you don© 'any learning on your own before coming to St, Teresa'a? 

VI/ CIVIC-MIITOEDNSSS liWOLTO^^ = 
Do'you belong to any clubs or ohurch groups?, Niune them. | ^ 
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Do you do any voiunyser v;ork? 

Did you vote in th© last presidential eledtioii? 
If ho J hav© you evar voted? 
ji.ra you raglatgred 



How do you feal generally? Tired^ 

Ol d " 

Sick 

Average^ 
Goo d 

How old are you? 



Do you have diff ioulty aeelria? 

Do you have glasees? 

If y©a, do you v/eat them? Always 

Hardly ever or never 
If not, why not? - ' 

When were you last at the ©yo dQQtQr? _ ; 



How ot" where did you get your glasses? 

V/hen Jioftj where do you go? poo to r ' 

Clinic " 

tfoapltal .. ■ ' ^ 

^^re you regularly under dodtor'i pare? 

Did you have any ohildren who died ai infanta?^^^ 

Any who, died before they were 10 years oXd? _^ _ Of v/hat? 
•How niany ohildrdn did you have in a hospitai ^ at horn© 

other plaofa 

How old were you whan your firat child was bora? 



VIII. klSO^LANEOUS ' 

What TV program do wateh, or lik©, the moat?^ 

Do you watoh th'a newa? R^^ularl y 
. . ' . Somgtifl;aa " 

N^var _ ^_ 



Have you ovor bought anything on time paymsnta? 

Have you aver had anything rafiQasesaed? J l 

D© you think youvvs ever baan ohtated-on a huiiniis daal? 
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p* a 

Do you drive? 

Do you Qvvn a car? 



Do yeu have a di^ivets lleensa? 



Did you have diffieulty with the v/ritten test? Sxplaln* 

How do you gat to v/ork? DriVQ own ear 

/In friend *e gar 
• Car pool 

. ^ Bus 

Cabt 

Walk " " 



How do you git to 'VIP? Drivt 



rriand.Qi^ relative drives^ 

' ' Bus 

Car 

Gab ^ . . ' 

What do you like to do Most in your spar© tiiae? 

Hava ^you ever been toi Zoo ^ 



Qpara 

i \ ; . Aro h 

\ '/ = Planet arium^ 

' Library_ 



Shaw's Garaan or Jew©! Box 



Have you aver put money in the bank?^ 



Chedking aQgount Savings' aocpunt 



iXv ATTITUDES TOWj*RD QUESTIONNAIRE' 

How do you feel about peoplaaiking you pgrsQnal= queBtions, luoh as 
' tha onei 1 juat ask you? ' ' 

Would you prefer not to anawer oertain qusationa? Whioh enaa? 



If you had a tutor you really liked^ would you ever talk to him oi* 
her about probleffls you have outside of aohool? ; 

Do you like tutore to ask about your family? . 4^ . : . . 

Dp you mi,nd if tutors ask questions about your life outside of school*? 



GENERAL KNOWLEDQE 

COUNTING MONEY 

Show student %hm following set;-, of coins and bills. -Kave him 
tell hov/ much money is in".aach set. If subject ga-Ds the first 
one correct , give- credit for all 3- If he gets the second one 
Gorrect, give oredit forB and C. 



A. 1 dollar 

1 half-dollar 
3 quarters 
5 dimes 
3 niokals 
7 pennlas 

#2.97 



B, 1 dollar 

1 half-dollar 
1 quarter^ 
1 dime 

1 nlGkel_ 

2 pennies 

. #1.92 



II. USB OF TELBPHONl BOOK 

Find the telephone number of; Rlohard Lirid 
. on Heale St , 

Allov/ 1 minute^ 
^ TU 6=S99S 

III. KNOWLEDGE OF IkPORT.jaT POLITICi.L FIOURSS . 
Who is mayor of St. Louis? 
Who is governor of lussourl? 
■ Who is president of the United States?_ 



IV, TELLING TIM : 

What time is it on eaoh of these three clooks? 



C , 1 quarter 
1 nlGkal 
3 pennies 

#.33 






V^; VraiTIMG EAKE AND 
' Write your naine and; address here: 



Which of thasQ things did you learn, or laarn to do better, at 
thia sohool? ; r : r " ' 



i3S 



PloasG givQ your nMS so that 1 will Icnov/ which t\itDrs hava tuimod 
in thd forme Aftcx^, all have bdon jrctura^d to mo ajad hofore tabu- 
latins and suffiffia^isias tb# data| 1 will detach youi* nasQ from tho 
^^st oS tho tOT"^^ 

Namo- . ■ . 
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Ifoiir profoflsion 02* ocQupationa ^ _ ^ __ . __ ^ . 

(If you ar© a taaoher^ sp© o i£y"lsrad:Q C s ) and/on? 1 ^ ve IX sSd/ or 
subjectCs) you toaoha) 

Hav© you had prsviouB pyof eiiaional toaehins a-cpes^ionoe? 
If yos^ answor thosQ quostionoi 

How many yeaM in pr*ima^ gMidag? " 

(iradss 4-3? 

High School^/ What aubjoots 

QollQge? _ What subjQcts? __ _„ 



Qthea? aduXt QduQation? What gub.1ea€ST 

Have :7au had non^TOof esaio nal t©achinG ©^ei^lanc© pMoxv to St, 
Teresa® s VlP?'T)0ea^Xb© subjeots taught and to what ag© levels, 

DegpQe(s) poseegSQd and in what f ielda 1 



Avm you pyeggntly wogking toward a desgee? What d©Bre© and 

what field? 

If you a3?© ooliogOt in what yaa^ are you? (Now) 



Have you had soriy 'Other kind of ©^orione© with unda%*oduoat©d 01? 
underprivilOEOd adults t If so, ©sqplain the nature and extent of 
this ©Kp©3?i©no©, 



Have you had e^^rieno© v/ith undorp^rivilosod toenac^ors or oM.ldj?oa7 
Explain nature Md extent of your ©xperienca. 



How long havo'you been with VIP? Nuab©r of year© (Bapt.-May) 

Number of summers 



(If som© of this time was spant at anothor oontor,^ pleasa indi- 
oate how lone yovL were .at St « Teresa* and how. long at the other 
oonter.) ' \ 



Whiit ia^our ane? 
Male or I^emale? 

. ■ ■ /:-^•3.■■.."■^^^l: . /=j ; ; ^ ffihaj^s for your time and trqublol 
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■ BIDGHAPHY OF THE AUThOi-^ ■ 
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